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I—THE LATEST EXPANSIONS OF THE ILIAD. 


The printed texts of the Iliad are remarkably uniform; so 
much so, indeed, that a collation of Ludwich or Monro-Allen 
with a text printed early in the nineteenth century, may prove 
surprising at the first blush. Attention will be given in the 
present article to no variant smaller than a single line, and 
under that limitation the uniformity of our printed texts is 
theoretically absolute. In his edition of the Iliad (1804) Wolf 
printed 15,693 verses, and the numbering of our editions still 
points to the same total, each verse retaining the number it 
bore in Wolf’s edition. In practice this harmony is disturbed 
by the use of brackets, or small type, or by the relegation of 
certain verses to the critical apparatus, where they must join 
company with certain other verses that have never made their 
way into a printed text. Such differences, however, do not 
shake our concept of a poem of 15,693 lines, and this is what 
we have in mind when we speak of the modern or printed 
vulgate. 

The chief foundation of this vulgate is the minuscule 
manuscripts which in turn exhibit such a uniformity, that we 
can abstract from them the idea of a medieval vulgate. On 
comparison of the two concepts the first fact to be noted is 
that the printed vulgate has been expanded by the addition of 
certain lines, These are: © 548. 550-2 taken from [Plat.] 
Alcib. II 1491; I 458-61 from Plut. de poet. aud. 265; A 543 
from Arist. Rhet. II 9, p. 1387 35; = 604/5 from Athen. 1814, 
In this direction, however, Wolf did not go so far as Barnes 
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(1711) who had added II 82. P g9*. T 137%. Y 662, the text 
and sources of which are recorded in Ludwich’s commentary. 
None of these lines is found in any manuscript, nor—to an- 
ticipate slightly—in any papyrus. Papyri covering the pas- 
sages in @IP have not yet been discovered; those available for 
the others can readily be found in the list given below. 

Now the medieval or manuscript vulgate is not a sharply 
defined idea. On the contrary it is rather like a composite 
photograph ; consisting of a solid nucleus—the lines on which 
all manuscripts agree—and of a nebulous halo—the lines for 
which the manuscript testimony wavers. The latter are in 
comparison with the printed vulgate distinguished as plus or 
minus verses. The distinction, however, is of little value; 
partly because it is to a certain extent merely a matter of 
accident whether a verse has been printed or not, but more 
because in comparison with an older stage of the tradition all 
of these wavering lines prove to be plus verses. Disregarding 
this distinction, therefore, I shall turn next to the task of 
marking off the boundary between the nucleus and the nebula 
of the tradition as exactly as possible. 

As exactly as possible, because it was to be expected, and is 
obvious, that the manuscripts suffer from ‘surface corruption’, 
to adapt a metaphor that Mr. Murray has rendered obligatorily 
fashionable. This we must imagine away. The criteria for 
recognizing it are: 1) the need of the line for the construc- 
tion; 2) the ease of the mechanical explanation of its omission 
(haplography) ; 3) the restriction of the variant to a small 
number of manuscripts. The application of these criteria 
cannot be made by rule of thumb, it requires judgment and 
tact. Consequently, it need occasion no surprise that, while 
the differences between the extremes are readily recognized, 
there should remain a number of doubtful cases. Criteria 
for reducing the number of these, I hope to develop in the 
course of the present article. 

To tacilitate the checking of my work I give a list of the 
passages which I regard as due to surface corruption—in- 
cluding in it instances of transposition of lines, since these 
may either originate in the omission of a line or lead to it. 
For many of the passages reference to Ludwich’s commentary 
is sufficient; but some I have placed in a second list either 
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because the omission, tho poorly attested, is in itself possible, 
or because the variant is common to a small group of manu- 
scripts, or occurs in a manuscript of importance,? or finally 
because it coincides (in my belief accidentally) with an omis- 
sion or athetesis of an ancient critic. 

A 40. 41. 64-5. 142. 167. 215-45. 237%. 266. 267. 375°. 4432. 
465-7. 468-9. 476-7. 490. 524. 575. 588. 597. B 100. 103. 104. 
152. 166-81. 1728-4, 194-5. 235. 274. 275. 285-Q1. 355-7. 388-0. 
427-9. 430. 431. 494-505. 504. 563-600. 565-7. 623. 634. 643%”. 
645. 672. 750. 793. 862. T 7. 9-15. 57. 74-904. 88. 163. 199. 
224-5. 229. A 5. 24. 34%. 67%. 68-72. 70-2. 71. 72. 95-8. 135. 
157%. 158. 161. 193. 199-200. 226. 252. 295. 296. 334. 378. 401-2. 
446-7. 501. E 14. 31-5. 76. 101%. 141. 144. 166. 204. 258-61. 
266-7. 272. 384. 385. 386. 398. 462. 611-7. 616*. 639. 691. 723/5. 
740°. 782. 8365. Z 51-2. OI. 113. 163-4 (wide-spread haplogr. ). 
172-4. 235. 246. 247-50. 267. 303-5. 385. 400-1. 479. 499/500. 
H 245. 358-9. 395/6. 396. 402%. 413°". 429-31. 447-60. © 127-8. 
153-213. 159-00. 220. 227. 306-7. 312. 374. 406-19. 433. I go. 
127. 285. 390. 398-9. 408. 568-9. 574. K 117. 128-42. 206. 228. 
230. 311-2. 32074 (= 309-12). 530-4. A 128. 160. 196-9. 
269-72. 3137. 3597. 569. 595. 800-1. M 138. 195. 232-3. 379. 
418-9. 428. 434. N 26. 46. 80. 119. 158-60. 184. 202. 2278. 
340. 364. 482. 528. 5290-31. 530-1. 533. 535. 550-8. 618. 634°. 
655. 681. 692. 721. & 5. 96. 216. 274. 293. 302. 312. 389-90. 
406. 490-2. 494. O 80. 152%. 155. 162-78. 192. 193. 195. 200-2. 
205. 208. 210. 211. 212. 213. 284. 288-90. 315. 380. 418. 471-2. 
479-80. 556. 568. 586. 673. 675. 705. 735. II 50. 58. 83. 92. 124. 
143. 193. 214. 222. 224. 248-9. 262-4. 265-6. 308. 336-7. 382-3. 
384. 448-51. 478%. 482. 497. 527. 582-5. 620. 673-82. 704-6. 712. 
803. 829. P 70-1. 80%. 90-167. 121. 154. 346-51. 363. 434. 483. 
489. 505-10. 524-6. 644-5. 656. 658. % 8. 40. 89. 208. 219-20. 
269. 277. 462. 483. 484. 485. 553/5. 588-90. 601. T 63. 71. 154. 
274. 306. 348. 384. Y 29. 61. 86-8. 112. 116-89. 226. 273. 309. 
387-8. 401. ©® 67. 69-71. 72. 342. 387. 477°. X 209. 252. 399. 
509. W 107. 137-8. 157. 200-2. 217. 223-4. 244. 374-7. 377. 
409. 515-6. 629. 642. 835. 845. O QQ. 121. 295-312. 305. 326/7. 
330. 340-5 (hapl.). 356. 414. 444. 578-9. 648. 654. 694. 695. 
713-4- 

A 299 om. P*; 5408 (= 538) add. DY5H>.—B 83 om. F’'; 


The variants of 9 = A B G Px ST are given completely. 
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131 om. Ft, add. Fr? im. (130-3 46. Ar.) ; 139 om. J*, add. J? 
im.; 143 om. it., add. im. J, 46. Ar.; 291 om. it., add. im. H; 
312-3 om. it., add. im. H (haplography in both cases) ; 320 om. 
T+, add. T? im.; 502-5 om. J1, add. J? im.; 528 46. Zen., partim 
om. U>'; 553 om. U>!, add. U>? (553-5 a0. Zen.) ; 575 om. J’, 
add. J? im.; 606 om. it., add. im. F; 608 om. it., add. im. F7; 
684 om. Y°U, add. Y>? im.; 687 om. F, add. F? im.; 734 post 
735 pos. A (cr. m. 2.) ; 741 om. it., add. im. Fz; 744, 746 om. 
Us, add. U??; 757-8 om. F4!, add. F4? im. ; 785 om. it., add. im. 
F>; 859 obelo notat P. Bodl., om. it. ss. Y> (haplogr.) ; 871 om. 
J.—T 128 om. P; 129 om. it. UP, add. U>? im.; 139 om. U>", 
add. U*? im. ; 238 om. it., add. U im.; 356-7 om. U>*, add. U»? 
im.; 415 om. D>; 438 om. it. ss. Y>—A 55 om. N>!, add. N»? 
im. (55-6 46. Ar.) ; 87 om. it., add. im. T; 115 om. E', add. E? 
im.; 117 om. Z? (46. Ar.) ; 118-21 om. P*; 121 om. U?, add. 
U>? im.; 133 om. Y1Y°*, add. Y*Y°?; 149 46. Ar.; 148 post 149 
pos. W!; 149-50 om. U?, add. U>? im.; 149-53 om. X¢ (hap- 
logr.) ; 150 om. N>!, add. N>? im.; 214-7 om. Z®; 230 om. Z?; 
248 om. it., add. im. L; 253-6 om. Z?; 369 om. A, add. A? im. ; 
441 om. T?, add. T? im.; 450 om. O® (Allen) ; 504 om. it., add. 
im. W.—E 11 om. P*; 11-4 om. Z?; 13 om. M'*X®!, add. M? 
im.; 41 om. L, add. L? im.; 79 om. P*; 81 om. P*'; 248 om. 
U?; 299 post 300 pos. U>?; 338 om. H>; 356 om. Z?; 359 om. 
D>J:L1 add. J?L? im., post 360 coll. KY" (cr. Y>?) (haplogr.) ; 
360 om. D; 438-9 om. A?; 712 om. S', add. S* im.; 783 post 
784 pos. A!; 836 om. it., add. im. W; 839 post 840 pos. P'; 
863 om. P*; g07-9 om. L' add. L? im.—Z 104 om. it., add. im. 
Y: 105 om. J, add. J? im.; 118 om. P!, add. P® im.; 199 om. 
it., add. im. C>; 262 post 263 pos. G; 265 post 268 poni volue- 
runt G?T?; 428 om. P*P*; 456 post 457 coll. P; 461 om. Z?; 
469 post. 470 coll. W>; 511 om. it., add. im. B—H 15 om. it., 
add. im. G, om. U® (Allen) ; 18 om. it., add. im. Y; 79, 86 om. 
it., add. im. P>; 221 post 223 coll. T1; 293 om. U>?, add. im. 
Ub? (40. Ar.) ; 308% add. WP (M® Allen).—® 19 om. it., add.. 
im. B; 130 om. it., add. im. K (sine paraphrasi) ; 131 om 
M?X>; 284 om. X>!, add. X>? im., om. Zen., 49. Aristoph. Ar. ; 
454, 547 om. G; 557-8 om. H® (easy haplogr. and cf. previous 
list), om. Zen., 46. Aristoph. Ar.; 559 om. P*.—I 28 om. X; 29 
om. it., add. im. P; 30 om. it., add. im. F; 44 om. T?, 4. Ar.; 
67 om. T?; 95 om. Y®?; 221 om. S', add. S* im.; 267-9 om. T?; 
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269 om. T ; 397 om. T*; 474 om. S', add. S* im.; 484 om. Y*; 
659 om. J'Q'X},-add. J?Q?X? im.; 660 om. X.—K 52 om. G’, 
add. G?, post 53 coll. Db? (51-2 46. Aristoph. Ar.) ; 147 om. 
Y*1; 189 om. Y*1; 217 om. it., add. im. J; 400 om. Y*; 473 
post 474 coll. H*J*P; 474 om. T?P*.—A 107 om. T!; 312 om. 
Y*; 315 om. P, add. P* im.; 367 om. it., add. im. B; 541 om. 
Y*; 615 om. T?; 635 om. L, add. L?; 774-5 om. H}, add. H? 
im.—M 47 om. HT, add. H? im., post 48 coll. E®; 197 om. A’, 
add. A? im.; 332 om. Y*; 363-4 om. J (haplogr.), 364 add. J 
im., 363 post 364 coll. Y! (363 46. Ar., om. Eust.) ; 369 om. 
O>X ; 374 om. & (haplogr.) ; 390-3 om. it., add. im. J (hap- 
logr.) ; 432 om. @L’E*, add. L? im.—N 24 om. it., add. im. J ; 
61 om. H>; 157 om. S?, add. S? im.; 378 om. G', add. G?; 422 
om. it., add. im. A; 439-41 om. Y>*H>, add. Y>?; 576 om. it., 
add. im. G; 592 ante 589 coll. G; 602-6 om. J', add. J? im. 
(hapl.) (om. P. Brit. Mus. 732, hab. P. Morgan) ; 645 om. T, 
add. T?; 690 om. it., add. im. D>; 727 om. P*; 730 om. X.— 
E 42 om. Px, post 43 coll. ChO>; 101 om. Y°; 102 om. P; 108 
post 109 coll. D>'; 157-8 om. & (haplogr.) ; 193 om. J', add. 
J? im.; 206-7 om. it., add. im. U®; 303 post 304 coll. D®; 
306% add. & (= 3°); 391 om. Z?; 395 post 396 pos. D>*; 397 
om. Z?; 399 om. J1, add. J? im.; 417 om. Y¢; 489 om. it., add. 
im. T.—O 43 om. P*U104, add. U>? im.; 163 om. it., add. im. 
D>; 206 s. p. Y» (46. Zen.) ; 259 om. S!, add. S* im.; 262 om. 
Y°H>; 344 om. U>?, add. U>? im.; 3662 (= 1-2) add. G; 417 
om. Px, post 418 coll. Y; 482 s. p. Y>, om. N; 513 om. H?, add. 
H? im.; 551 om. & (haplogr.) (om. P. Berol. 230, hab. P. 
Morgan) ; 658 post 659 coll. O>; 692 om. M?, add. M? im.; 
709-10 om. Px.—II 12 om. it., add. im. N ; 42-3 om. J*Y°(?)Es, 
add. J? im. (hapl.); 51-2 om. P*; 98 om. B*U4, add. B? im.; 
99 om. N? (97-100 susp. Zen., 46. Ar., haplogr.) ; 153-4 om. 
Px (cf. A. J. P. XXXV 148); 231 om. Y2Q>, add. Y>?; 305 
om. it., add. im. D>; 344 om. L; 400 om. it., add. im. P; 484 
om. G1, add. G? im.; 501 om. J*, add. J? im.; 514 post 515 coll. 
G'; 618-20 om. U4ZPZ; 636 om. G', add. G* im.; 731 om. 
U>Y1Z, add. U>*Y2ZP; 816 om. H!U4, add. H? im. ; 830 iterat 
x.—P 12-3 om. P*; 67/9 om. P*N?, add. N?; 68 om. D>, add. 
D>? im.; 141 om. A?, add. A? im.; 190 om. Y°; 316 om. T; 
349 om. R; 352-3 om. Y® (hapl.) (om. P. Berol..9783, cum 
353 inc. P. Oxyrh. 772); 357 om. G', add. G? im.; 423 om. 
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P; 534 om. S', add. St im.; 543 om. P*; 544 om. G', add. G? 
im.; 570 om. NY, add. Y>? (s. p.) im.; 602 post 604 coll. B*; 
609 om. E>; 618/9 om. S; 623 om. U4; 659-60 om. M'CO>, 
add. M? im. (hapl.) ; 690-1 om. G', add. G* im.; 759 bis S*.— 
x 37-8 om. Z°Z; 47 om. E*F2!, add. F2* im.; 59-60 om. P*; 
123 post 124 coll. J; 136 om. S, add. St im.; 149-51 om. H?Q4, 
add. H? im.; 159 om. U; 221 om. G, add. G* im.; 267 om. G; 
348, 399 om. ZP (non Z); 403 ante 400 coll. S', cr. S? im.; 
410-2 om. P*F21, add. F2* im. (hapl.) ; 480 om. H?, add. H? 
im.; 501 om. H?, post 502 coll. BD»; 540 post 541 coll. D>; 
603 post 606 coll. Z?Z ac.; 608 om. U>!, add. U>? im—T 118 
om. H? et in lac. U4, add. H? im.; 270 om. U®!, add. U>? im.; 
371 om. U?, add. U? im.—yY 44-6 om. >', add. 3? im.; 98 om. S; 
159 post 160 coll. SCY; 160 om. O°; 161 om. Z? (non Z); 
172-3 om. P*; 225 om. G'Z1Z?, add. G?Z? im.; 287 om. it., add. 
im. A; 295 om. it., add. im. C; 316-7 om. 31 (add. =? im. uv.) ; 
396 om. S.—® 96 om. U® (connected with intrusion of 96? in 
x?); 148 om. 3; 195 om. Zen., Megacleides, O* (Allen) ; 239 
om. M ; 348 om. G; 429 om. U>!, add. U>? im.; 504 om. G; 519 
om. it., add. im. P; 524 om. HZ? (haplogr.) ; 525 om. T?, add. 
T?, post 526 coll. 3 (haplogr.) ; 548-50 om. T?, add. T? im. 
(haplogr.) ; 551 om. in lac. M', add. M*?; 594 om. it., add. im. 
A; 598 om. H>.—X 70-1 om. S, add. S? im.; 140 om. G', add. 
G? im.; 200 /1 confusion in Y> (199-201 46. Ar.); 211 om. 
Y>1, add. Y>?; 212 om. it., add. im. A; 268-9 om. Y>", add. Y>? 
(hapl.) ; 272 om. U>, Par.; 274 ir. A, 274-5 om. Z? (hapl.) ; 
327-30 om. ZP (hapl.) (329 46. Ar.) ; 349-50 om. Z? (hapl.) ; 
381 iteratus S* (del. S?) ; 393 om. Z? (393-4 46. Ar.) ; 464 om. 
H'U4, add. H? im.; 466 om. U>!, add. U>? im —wW 7, 68 om. 
HU4; 152 om. S'L1, add. S*L? im., post 156 coll. B (orixos xdrw 
im.) ; 154 om. Y>?Es, add. Y>?; 173-4 om. S', add. S* im.; 243 
om. G!, add. G? im.; 273 om. XY>!, add. Y>?; 283-4 om. 3}, 
add. 3? im. (hapl.) ; 318, 326 om. U>!, add. U>? im.; 352-7 om. 
U> (hapl.); 356/7 om. HY>!, add. Y>?; 364 om. G, add. G? 
im.; 439 om. U>; 441 om. H’, add. H? im.; 467 post 468 coll. 
HU‘; 468 om. H(?); 505 om. P*; 622 om. it., add. im. A; 
705 om. G; 726-7 om. G; 746 om. 3, add. =? im.; 837 om. U?®, 
post 838 coll. QPE> (hapl.) ; 839 om. J'P*U4, add. J?P? im. 
(hapl.) ; 842 om. G', add. G? im.; 854-5 om. S? et in lac. H?, 
add. S*H? (hapl.); 861 om. it., add. im. Y; 866 om. B*M?, 
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add. B?M?; 889? add. G.—Q 26 om. G!, add. G? im.; 118 post 
119 coll. DU (cr. D**) ; 125 om. G! add. G? im.; 290 om. 3?, 
add. =? im.; 293 om. U>!, add. U>? im.; 312 om. Q>hE>; 318 
om. G', add. G* im.; 392 om. Y>*LH}, add. Y>?; 399-400 om. 
Z?; 430 om. T?, add. T?; 435 om. Y>*LH>, add. Y>? im.; 451 
om. P*; 528 om. T; 556 om. Y>!, add. Y>? im. (556-7 48. 
Ar.) ; 665 om. P*; 764 om. it., add. im. Y; 789 om. T. 

As the amount of surface corruption here assumed may 
seem to some inordinately large, it may be mentioned that, 
with the exception of E 141. B 320. A 87. 369. 441. 450. H 15. 
®@ 308. I 44. A 107. N 422. & 306, ® 195, it is all passed un- 
noticed in the Oxford text. 

Surface corruption, more wide-spread, may be due either to 
inheritance from a common ancestor, or to the fact that a 
particularly strong temptation to haplography has led to 
‘accidental’ coincidences. Here I should class the following 
passages, marking with an asterisk those for which papyrus 
evidence is extant: 

A 486: om. it. TLN@E, add. im. T?L?N#E? (no note). 

*B 484: Huc transp. vm. 487 B?MG*HPE*cX>—487 Huic 
subiungit vm. 493 B? (vss. 484-93 diverse ordinari litteris iub. 
b BL1N¢TV1—485 vm. 487 hic pos. i Bm®>M*U*V?). 

*T 283: om. BM!T?L!EX® (om. BCL?°Mo?TV°V?°). 

E 841: post hunc proxime coll. 846 A‘D»* (del. D>?) 
GWPE?°K>X® et im. S?M? (numeris adscr. cr. At: & dAdo 
ovtos 6 orixos pera Téooapas orixovs Keitat)—846 utroque loco 
habet P. (no note). 

Z 381-5: om. H!P»?, add. im. P>; 386 et ante 381 et post 385 
habet A’, cr. A?; 381 partim ex 386 dedit D> (380? = 386A 
L22V16V 19 V 22/28 al.). 

*H 240: post 241 coll. SGY¢ Eust. (o L?*°N#U Eust.). 

®@ 244: om. ®, ante 242 coll. P, ante 243 KC>O>X (no note). 

®@ 415: vm. 401 post 414 add. Z? (non Z) ; vm. 401 pro 415 
dedit T; vm. 401 cum v. 1. é&epéee post 415 add CPX Y¢ (v. 4o1 
pro 415 r T, utrumque q N*). 

*A 545: om. H (om. i). 
> 222: om. TU>YP1( ?)O>Z?P, add. U>? im. (no note). 

T 360: post 361 coll. NYSH>K*Y*(h). 
® 213: om. Barberin. Vat. (om. Mo O'VV?V22), 
® 250: om. H’, add. H? im. (om. i M*M?°V"*), 
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Turning to the other extreme, I will give a list of the pas- 
sages for which the testimony of the manuscripts wavers 
seriously. 

*A 265 (= Hes. Scut. 182): om. ASBMDF'G]JD¢LH®EW?- 
XX°Z et m. 1 DSHTWY°OQ%E'U2X?, ante 264 pos. U>N* 
(om. vulg.) ; hab. FPYEcP4UcYY¢Z? et m. 2 D°H etc. (hab. b 
e al.). 

*A 463 (= B 426): om. vulg.; hab. P*H>EcE¢Y°Y° et im. 
TY®W>X?>? (no note). 

*A 464% (idem): om. vulg.; hab. im. De?H>P¢ (hab. L™*V?® al. 
[marg. M'#M,V??]). 

*B 168 (= 17): om. ABMGJQPCE et m. 1 SD'TUN?E*- 
U*X>X¢ (om. do ABCT al.) ; hab. D°FFTHY°H>PX et m. r. 
SD? etc. 

*B 206 (wIg9): om. ASBMD*°DGHTLN?#OX°X¢Z°Z et m. 1 
D>J PxEsCEDcFF'JUSY*PU2XY; hab. DeFFFWUY®H>PC>- 
EcUU?UcXY et m. 2 D®J etc. (orixos vo80s CPE) (hab. abeghaq, 
om. cet.) 

*B 558: om. ADF'GUPESY et m. 1 DSEFHKY°F®C (om. bghi 
A al.) ; hab. BMFeJFoF¢FeH>PF2UUrcX, et m. 2 D¢F etc. 

*B 6428 (WZ 223): hab. Q; om. cet. (no note). 

*T 862 (= H 349): hab. BMTLPY2%Y°E*CC°EE*K>O>X X¢ 
et m. r. GWF?Y? im. (hab. efq BCT al.) ; om. ASHJN2@oQ. 

*E 42 (=A 504): om. ABM et m. 1 TEX® (om. ABCT 
V29V26) ; hab. Q et m. 2. TEX?. 

*E 57 (= 41): om. BLX® et m. 1 ‘ASMT(K?)N® (om. eo 
ABCTU'V* al.) ; hab. O et m. 2 AS etc. et ir. K?. 

*E 588> (= 295-6): hab. it. WU et im. m. 2. LU; om. cet. 
(no note). 

E 3772 (w B 820. E 313): add. W im.; om. cet. (no note). 

E 468* (= 248): add. HU> (hab. i) ; om. cet. 

E gor (= 402): om. SBLH®'QC*Z?P et m. 1 MD°TKY*U 
(E>?) (om. eh BCDT al.) ; hab. A (At: & dAdots 6 orixos obros 
ovy evpytat) DF F'GJWUN*PEKK®N>UAX YZ et m. r. MD°T- 
KY*UE®. 

*Z 461" (W B 256 + © 79): hab W®; om. cet. (no note). 

H 150% (= 40, 51): hab. F‘U*CC%O> im. G*; om. cet. 

H 151% (idem.): hab. D®F?PYYSU*?EcEKW°XYZEs im. 
PzF22 (hab. bfgq al.) ; om. cet. 

H 368-9 (= 348-9): om. A'HJK'; hab. SBMO (s. p. 
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D>K?), praemissis év dAAw xai évravOa otro. of oriyo. Keivrat A‘. 

(om. il AM*M7U!U?2V°V°V22), 

H 380 (mw A 730): om. AS'DG'K!P*Y>H?>; hab. S§7BMG?0 
(s. p. D8K?), praemissis év GAAw xai odros 6 orixos AT (om. cho 
AL®N*‘V?V5). 

® 123 (= E 296. © 315): om. S‘tBMGH?'P?T YsK'!U?!L’ Yp- 
E¢E* (om. efho B); hab. AS?H?U?L?0 (s. p. DPK?). 

*® 183: om. ASBMH?JPwPyP2TK1UYoLiHbystyhiyikp- 
XYZ? (om. vulg.) ; hab. DDFH?WUL?PFzXX?? al. (s. p. 
K?) ; "Extwp “Apyeiovs mapa vyvoiv arvfopuévous ye Y" (hab. acdgq 
al.). 

®@ 224-6 (=A 7-9): om. ASBMQ (om. vulg.) ; hab. DF- 
GHWU>?Y>2PCPey? (hab. begi al.). 

® 277 (= M 194): om. ASBMU?"'P1010 (om. vulg.) ; hab. 
D>FHWU"?P2Q°EcYZ (hab. gimp Ang. V?). 

© 383 (= E 721): om. S'B*MT'!KLX®*! (om. BCDL’L‘*M+*- 
N*TU?2V2V2V°V#4*V2V22) ; hab. AS*B®T2Xb20 (s. p. Y>). 

® 410 (=O 79): om. A'B*M'GY*!K1P*YF? (om. h ABC 
MU! ViVV2V14V2°) 5; hab. A?7B*M?20 (s. p. K?). 

®@ 465? (= 355): hab. B8U2OXY (hab. q L?#?M'2MoV'V# 
[m. r.]); om. cet. 

®@ 466-8 (= 35-7): om. AS°B*MD>FGJT*WKU"?Y°LH?Q: 
X>Z°Z (466 solum om. H) (om. vulg.); hab. S*B* (H) T?P* 
Ub? PO2E*CCEcOXY (hab. bedilpq al.). 

I 224 (formula): hab. HE‘Z et im. F*Y*(hab. m Bm'Mc 
L1* mg.) ; om. cet. 

I 627? (= H 373): hab. DOFT?P*U*CC°E*OPUXYZ (s. p. 
K?) (hab. bedgmpq) ; om. cet. 

K 191 (formula): om. AS'GJTK*Y°H>PE>Y*1Z» (om. hkl 
no AN*T); hab. SSBMD*HOF?-XYZ (s. p. K?). 

K 531 (=A 520): om. ABMGJT1PE>X> (om. Im ABC Ge 
Gf T al); hab. SD*T2Q. 

*A 316% (=B 173): hab. T?E‘Y¢ (s. p. K?) (hab. M*M*O5 
U? al.) ; om. cet. 

*A 485% (=H 220): hab. OX et im. B® (hab. q L*O?V74 
V8); om. cet. 

*A 662 (=II 27): om. AS'B*M!HPWYsK?PxQ'12 (om. fhio 
ABCN*) ; hab. S*B*M?JPQ?XYZ°Z (s. p. K?). 

*M 162% (= 0 114): hab. CEY¢ et s. p. GY>? (hab. g. Ge L* 
et im. M!*?PaU?°V?9) ; om. cet. 
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*M 219 (= 201): om. A'S'BMH'L'OX?® (om. i ABCDL”® 
M?#U'V!V*) ; hab, A2S*FeH?JL*X>2Q, 

*M 424% (MW 155+% 534): hab. H>Y et s. p. Y> (hab. h. V® 
marg.) ; Om. cet. 

*N 218*: rO pw eeccdpevos tpocedy Kpeiwv évoaiyPwv, hab. HPC 
et im. S*TL (hab. i L1°M8T) ; r@ pw éeodpevos éxea mrepdevra 
mpooyvea, hab. DY>H® (hab. h V27) ; om. ZAS'T*L10. 

*N 255 ( 219): om. SABS'M'!T?K? (om. d ABCDTV*®- 
V2) ; hab. DDDHJD*Y°H>PFzXYZZ?P¢ et im. S*M?T?K?. 

*N 266? (=255): hab. S* im. (hab. O7D m. r.) ; om. cet. 

*N 316 (mw A 490+E 410): om. AS'BMT? (om. ABCDM* 
TV*V2V32) ; hab. DDDHJD¢KUY*LH®PF2XYZZ? et im. 
S*T?. 

*N 463? (=E 602): hab. JD¢U>P (hab. L*. M®) ; om. cet. 

*N 464? (idem): hab. Y¢ (hab. P*U*® mg.) ; om. cet. 

*N 566? (=649): hab. J et im. S?E>? (hab. V?°V”) ; om. cet. 

*N 5672 (=543): hab. E* (no note) ; om. cet. 

*N 731: om. AS'BMH'TP'U4ZZ? (om. ei ABCDO®TV?*- 
V2); hab. DDDJD¢KPxUY®LCCEtF2O>UXYYE et im. S*- 
H?P?, cum év dAAw At (hab. vulg.) 

*N 749 (=M 81): om. A*H'U4 (om. adik AV*V?2) ; hab. 
SBMD°DQ, et im. A?H?. 

*N 808#: no note (hab. U1°U"*) ; om. cet. 

*E 70 (=M 70): om. A’SBM!DKU"Y"HbYe (om. ahk 
ABCDO®V?) ; hab D> (s. p.)et GHJTPXYZ et im. AtM?U»?- 
yes, 

*E 269 (W 276): om. SAS'BM!DGTKY°LH°Q°E?F2U (om. 
vulg.) ; hab. DDHJU®PCE*U*X YZ et im. S*M? (hab. begial.). 

*O 481 (=T 337 etc.): om. ADD NGHJTY®LH®PE°C>Fz- 
ObO*RUAYZZ? (Ec) (om. vulg.); hab. SBMU>X (hab. fr 
BCDL?U"V?*). 

*II 129? (wm 39): hab. NYSH®PECUY? et im. S*. (hab. h 
L*°V18) ; om. cet. 

*TI 288 (= B 850): hab. P*; om. cet. (no note). 

*II 381 (= 867) :om. SASBMD®N'GHJPU¢ZZ? (om. vulg.) ; 
hab. N®7DU>H>F2XY ets. p. Y®. (hab. chlp McN*). 

*II 614-5 (= N 504-5): om. AS'BMNGH?!TU?PY™LH?PE>- 
F2UU!ZZ? (om. vulg.) ; hab. H?JESXYY¢ et im. S*Y>? (s. p.) 
(hab. p. Ang. L**M7M?*V?9). 

II 689-90 (m P 177-8): om. SAS? (689-90 om. ()*ADO*- 
U"V1V¥V14V1") ; 690 om. H?U4 (om. i) ; hab. cet. 
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P 145% (= E 474): hab. P (no note) ; om. cet. 

P 585 (formula): om. ABM!GT?Y?Q4 (om. ir ABCGeT- 
V2) ; hab. SM*NJT2Q. 

P 683? (= 118): hab. HPU®¢ (hab. iM®) ; om. cet. 

*> 200-1 (= A 800-1, II 42-3) om. 2NJ; hab. AQ; 201 om. 
SD°TCE*Q4!RZZ?Y! (no notes). 

*> 381 (= 16 + 127 etc.) : om. A1S*'NGU?"'YP (om. AGeL?°- 
L'N1U2U4*U" Vy?) ; hab. A? (ev dAdw kai ovros evpéOn, aré- 
otparro 5é At) S?U%20, 

*% 427 (= = 196): om. 3GH! (om. P*irGeV") ; hab. AH?Q. 

*T 19? (adaptation of formula): hab. HE>Q¢ et im. G? (hab. 
ilq DL?L12M‘*) ; om. cet. 

T 177 (=I 276): om 3SD°NGHJY>LHPE*K*QO4U4YeA? 
(om. ()* vulg.) ; hab. BMTU*®PCF2N*®XYZ (hab. bcef BN?- 
N¢‘V'V"*). 

T 361? (= II 267): hab. PCO? (hab. bq V**) ; om. cet. 

Y 32: hab. M?E*; om. cet. (no note). 

Y¥ 135 (»® 211): om. StBMNJTP*U°Y°L1H>PEC1N?- 
RU¢Y'Y¢e (om. vulg.) ; hab. SAGHQ’COXZZP (vdGos im. 
X) et im. S*L?E>2C*Y? (hab. ()® bdipq A). 

Y¥ 223? (= Hes. Th. 279): hab. E>C (hab. 1) ; om. cet. 

Y 224% (idem) : hab. M?PY et. im. G?Z? (hab. g MMV") ; 
om. ASM1Z1Z?PQ. 

Y 312 (WX 176): om. SASBM!NGHU?'YSLHPOPEUty 
(om. ()* bghipr ABCDV*?) ; hab. M2] PxUb2PE*X YZ», 

Y 447 (=T1 705): om. 3S'‘NHJTU*YSLHP'Y!Z (om. 
vulg.) ; hab. AEYBMP*E*XZ? et im. S*P?Y? (é aAAots 6 orixos 
ovtos ov xeitat At) (hab. bepq ABCN’). 

& 96*: hab. = (hab. ()*) ; om. cet. 

@ 158 (wm B 850): om. SASNG'H'TP*L'P'Y# (om. ()* 
iopr A Ang. N*U?U*V2) ; hab. BMG?H?J Y°L?H>P*X YZ. 

® 434 (=A 595): om. ASBMH?'U*1QO>R>U2: (om. eil 
ABCDN‘O'V'V?2) ; hab. NGTY*LH®CE*F¢XYZ et im. H?- 
UrePpu2, 

® 480 (» B 277): om. SASBMNGJTY*LH®PQPEZ? 
(om. vulg.) ; hab. HUPESF27XUU4XYZ (hab. gipq Mc). 

® 510 (=E 374): om. SAS‘ BMNHU"*Y>LH°QOR*U¢ 
(om. ()* cdhklp ABCDO*V??); hab. GJTPE*XYZZ? et im. 
S*U*, 

*X 10? (= A 33): hab. & (hab. (—)*); om. Q. 
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*X 121 (W & 512): om. ASHZ? (om. npr ADM*°U*V*) ; 
hab. BMNJU®Y*LH®PXYZ. 

X 316 (=T 383): om. A’S'HU4, Par. (om. i AD) ; hab. 
=0. 
X 330? (= O 48): hab. P; om. cet. (no note). 

*W 565 ( wm 624,797): om. SABMHTPU et it. U>YZ? (om. 
bgk ABCN!TV?V“*V22) ; hab. SNGJ YSH°QOX YZ. 

*& 628 (mw A 669): hab. U; om. cet. (no note). 

*% 804: om. A'SG'*T?P*UU!4 (om. 0 AL*L**L?°N4¢U"YV? 
Vroyuyzyey2) ; hab. BMNQ et im. A?G?T?. 

*¥ 864 (= 873, A 102): om. SSNT et, v. Ludw. ad 866, B? 
(om. gL°L*O°TU?U*V*) ; hab. ABQ. 

*2 558 (M = 388 + « 498): om. SG'TP*Y>LU?Z? (om. bD- 
GETUSUPUNVIVVUV4V23) 5; hab. A (otros 6 orixos obx 
evpéOn ev tH TaAa@ AT) BMG?ZQ. 

*2 693 (== 434, ® 2): om. ASNGJTE®Y!, Angel., Bar- 
berin., Crypt., Vat. 915 (om. aflo A Ang. Gf. V1V%2) ; hab. 
BMDSHY*H>PXZZ? et Y? im. 

*2 790 (= A 57): om. ADSTYSLH>UU*4YZZ?, Barberin., 
Crypt. (om. bceg AG{N‘TV??) ; hab. SBMNHJU®E*PEXYe. 

There remain a number of passages in which the disturb- 
ance of the manuscript tradition is not so marked. It is 
possible that in some the disturbance is secondary and acci- 
dental. In other cases, however, it seems probable that the 
harmony of the manuscripts is secondary, having been brought 
about by the assimilation of the manuscripts in the later stages 
of the tradition. 

*B 141 (= 128): no note (om. V*) év row od déperat sch. T. 

*I 78 (= H 56): om. AG! (om. AGeN‘V**) ; hab. G? im., cet. 

*T 235: om. it. Db? (om. M5O5) ; hab. D>? im., cet. 

*A 196-7 (= 206-7): om. SD'YN@!, vm. 197 solum om. J 
(om. 0); hab. cet. et im. D?N@?. 

E 808 (w 828, A 390): no note (om. L®V"*). 

H 234 (=I 644, A 465): om. it., add. im. A (om. AU‘); 
v.1l.= N 824: D®FY®CE*U!W®*, cum 4 otrws P im. (gr L'” 
V5: utrumque [ordine inverso] Ang. V#*V?*). 

H 385 (= 327): om. A'K?! (om. AU?V°V"Vi") ; hab. ATQ 
(s. p. D°K?); pro dpiorjes Tlavaxauiv: évxvpwides “Axatoi At 
(& daw) SGUYPH>O20*2UUsW? (abdo N?NéP?V?V35). 

*® 6 (formula) : om. AS?P* (om. cd ADU'V? al.) ; hab. S*- 
BMa. 
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*® 315 (= 123): om. it. AGK, add. im. AG*K?; s. p. (ut 
K?) it. D> (no note). 

® 458 (=A 21): om. B*M’GL (om. eh BCU?V#?) ; hab. 
B*M2Q, s. p. D>K2. 

*E 12 (= K 135 etc.): om. Px, ante 11 pos. U>!, cr. U>?. 

*E 420 (Ww N 544+M 396, N 181): om. @A!'; hab. A?Q (no 
note). 

*O 562 (= E 530): om. S‘NTU™PC'!UYZ (om. bg) ; hab. 
AZp Q et im. S*U>?C?. 

*O 578 (formula): om. GHP*U*'U4(om. e L?®V1V°V22) ; 
hab. Q U>? im.; rév 8 oxdros doce kédvpev E>Q4AZO (flpr ABC- 
N'), apaByoe Sé redxe’ éx’ adr SDPbNTXYY¢ (vulg.). 

P 74 (formula): om. T (no note). 

*P 219 (formula): om. S'NJTY*LE‘Y®* (no note) ; nota’ 
signatus A, hab. Q et im. S?P. 

P 455 (=A 194): om. BM'Y*!PR (om. fr BC al.) ; hab. 
M20; deest A’. 

*> 441 (= 60): om. G (om. Ge) ; & row ob Keira At. 

® 73 (formula): no note (om. V#?). 

*X 363 (= I 857): om. S? (om. V'); add. Q et S* im. 

An older stage of the tradition is represented by the ‘ vul- 
gate papyri’—under which term are included, with the excep- 
tion of the four papyri specified in A. J. P. XXXV, p. 128, all 
the papyri written after the middle of the second century 
before our era. Of these I give a list as complete as possible. 
Some material has been inaccessible: the publication of the 
Societa Italiana, Papiri greci e latini; Sitzb. d. Heidelberger 
Akad., 1914, 2. Abth. (said to contain a few lines of A); and 
Bull. de La Soc. d’Alexandrie, No. 14, tom. III (containing 
B 381-92). Even apart from this, as the material is widely 
scattered, it is probable that something has escaped me. Still 
the list is longer than those previously published, because com- 
piled in view of a different purpose, which renders even the 
smallest scrap of value. The arrangement is also different, 
being intended primarily to show exactly what evidence we 
have, or have not, for each line of the poem. 

A: P. Oxyrh. 534, S. III, 1-15; P. Brit. Mus. 129, 37-54. 
65-7. 207-229; P. Oxyrh. 535, S. III, 43-59; P. Genav. 3,1 
44-60; P. Berol. 6869. 7492-5, S. I-II, 70-104. 114-23. 412-33. 


*Nicole, Rev. de Phil. XVIII, p. 103. 
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456-65. 494-590; P. Oxyrh. 748, S. III, 107-16; P. Rylands 
43, S. ITI, 121-57. 161-99. 202-41. 244-84; P. Oxyrh. 536, S. 
III, 127-47; P. Oxyrh. 749, S. II, 160-76; P. Berol. 9813, S. 
II-III, 164-181; P. Oxyrh. 537, S. II-III, 215-20. 250-66; P. 
Fayum 141, S. I-II, 273-362; P. Oxyrh. 538, S. III, 273-07. 
318-42; P. Tebt. 425, S. II, 311-27; P. Greco-Egiz. II. 106, 
S. III, 370-405. 428-76 (with lacunae); P. Fayum 5, S. II, 
404-47; P. Berol. 10574, S. IV, 406-19; P. Berol. 9584, S. I, 
449-61; P. Rylands 44, S. I A. C, 471-80. 495-506; cod. 
Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. a.1 (P), S. II, 506-7; P. Oxyrh. 539, 
S. IT, 575-83. 

Lines uncovered: 16-36. 61-4. 68-9. 105-6. 158-9. 200-1. 
242-3. 363-9. 481-94. 591-611. 

B 1-493: cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. a. 1 (P), complete; P. 
Chicag. 5, S. II, 1-20; P. Tebt. 426, S. II, 33-7. 46-52. 55-60; 
P. Oxyrh. 686, S. I A. C., 50-8; P. Oxyrh. 750, S. III, 57- 
73; P. Tebt. 4, S. II A. C, 95-109. (110-1 inferred from 
space). 112-5. 121-57. 172-87. 197-210; P. Brit. Mus. 126,? 
S. IV-V, 101-493 (but 125-51 undecipherable); P. Berol. 
Inv. Nr. 13839, S. IV, 132-62; P. Rylands 45, S. II, 327-33; 
P. Tebt. 265, S. II, 339-46. 360-3; P. Oxyrh. 944, S. III, 
436-44. 

B 494-877: cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. a. 1 (P) complete; P. 
Tebt. 265, S. II, 507-80. 595-604. 638-52; P. Berol. 9583, S. 
II-III, 534-53; P. Fayum 309, S. II, 611-83; P. Oxyrh. 540, 
S. III, 672-83; P. Aberd. 1, 2,3 687-95, 760-78; P. Oxyrh. 
945, S. V, 722-41. 753-72; P. Oxyrh. 20, S. II, 730-6. 745-54. 
769-810. 815-28; P. Oxyrh. 21, S. I-II, 745-64; P. Greco- 
Fgizii II. 107, S. I A. C., 855-67; P. Oxyrh. 541, S. III, 859- 
73; P. Oxyrh. 946, S. II-III, 861-7. 

I: P. Brit. Mus. 126, cf. above, complete; P. Oxyrh. 751, 
S. II-III, 30-55; P. Berol. 10569, S. III, 174-94; P. Oxyrh. 
687, S. I A. C., 185-9. 207-16; P. Fayum 209, S. I, 214-24; P. 
Berol. 263, S. IV-V, 280-9. 315-22. 351-63. 392-8; P. Brit. 


*A. H. Sayce, in Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe, by W. Flinders 
Petrie, 1889, pp. 24-8. Assigned by Allen to the fifth century. I de- 
pend on Ludwich. 

? According to Ludwich: partem (248-304) edidit Wessely, Bemer- 
kungen zu einigen Publicationen auf dem Gebiete der Alteren gr. 
Palaeographie, Wien, 1892. ® Class. Quart. 1907. 257 ff. 
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Mus. 136, S. III, 317-37. 345-72; P. Tebt. 427, S. II-III, 338- 
63. 386-97; P. Oxyrh. 543, S. II-III, 361-77; P. Oxyrh. 542, 
S. III, 371-418; P. Greco-Egiz. II. 108, S. III, 397-408. 411-22. 

A: P. Brit. Mus. 136, S. III, 1-28. 56-69. 74-9. I1I-50. 159- 
92. 198-201. 208-45. 256-93. 303-45. 352-544; P. Brit. Mus. 
126, cf. above, 1-40; P. Berol. 7808, S. II-III, 1-13. 35-9; P. 
Berol. 7116. 7117. 7119, S. III, 27-53. 137-238. ; P. Genav. 4 (cf. 
above), 82-95; P. Oxyrh. 752, S. III, 87-96; P. Oxyrh. 544, 
S. III, 182-98; P. Cairo (Sayce, Acad. 1894, p. 401), 191-219; 
P. Aberd. 3, 199-211; P. Rylands 46, S. I, 357-64; P. Oxyrh. 
753, S. III, 364-98; P. Oxyrh. 947, S. III, 443-52; P. Jandan. 
93, S. 1 A. C., 454-66. 483-8; P. Oxyrh. 545, S. II-III, 478- 
90; P. Oxyrh. 754, S. I, 532-0. 

Lines uncovered: 54-6. 70-73. 80-1. 97-110. 246-55. 294- 
302. 346-51. 

E: P. Oxyrh. 223, S. III, 1-278. 284-303. 329-74. 397-400. 
420-42. 544-8. 701-5. (332. 352. 422-4 inferred from space) ; 
P. Tebt. 428, S. II-III, 52-5; P. Berol. 8440, S. I, 69-81. 84-93. 
103; P. Oxyrh. 755, S. III, 130-73; P. Rylands 47, S. II, 216- 
60; P. Oxyrh. 756, S. III-IV, 324-34. 379-90; P. Amherst 
22, S. I-II, 481-95; P. Oxyrh. 757, S. I, 578-86; P. Oxyrh. 
758, S. II-III, 583-96; P. Rylands 48, S. III, 648-81. 684-96. 
704-11; P. Oxyrh. 759, S. III, 662-82; P. Oxyrh. 760, S. I, 
715-8. 720-9; P. Brit. Mus. 127, 731-4. 815-8. 846-50; P. 
Chicag. 6, S. II, 824-41. 

Lines uncovered: 279-83. 304-23. 375-8. 391-6. 407-19. 
443-80. 496-543. 549-77. 597-647. 683. 697-700. 712-4. 719. 
730. 735-814. 819-23. 842-5. 851-909. 

Z: P. Paris.1 S. I A. C., 1-39; P. Brit. Mus. 127, go-100. 
119-25; P. Oxyrh. 445, S. II-III, 134-7. 173-99. 445-529 
(195-8. 483-4. 501-2. 505-6. 511-2. 514-7 inferred from 
space); P. Oxyrh. 761,S. I A. C., 147-9; P. Genav. 5, 327-53. 

Lines uncovered: 40-89. 101-18. 126-33. 138-46. 150-72. 
200-326. 354-444. 

H: P. Oxyrh. 762, S. III, 1-35; P. Aberd. 4, 60-8; P. 
Oxyrh. 763, S. III, 68-101. 69-134 (?); P. Oxyrh. 546, S. 
II, 237-44. 264-73; P. Oxyrh. 547, S. II-III, 324-36. 357-63. 

Lines uncovered: 36-59. 135-236. 245-063. 274-323. 337-50. 
364-482. 

* Published by A. de Longpérier, cf. Silvestre, Paléogr. Universelle, 
II (1840), p. 210. 
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®: P. Chicag. 7, S. II, 1-68; P. Fayum 2zio, S. II, 41-54. 
86-104. 139-56. 173-86; P. Greco-Egiz. II 109, S. II, 62-5. 
106-14; cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. d. 20 (P), S. I-II, 64-75. 
96-116; P. Oxyrh. 764, S. III, 109-122; P. Berol. 7502, 7499, 
S. III-IV. 169-77. 306-24; P. Berol. 6845, S. II, 433-47. 

Lines uncovered: 76-85. 123-38. 157-68. 187-305. 325-432. 
448-565. 

I: P. Berol. 7803, S. I-II, 181-90; P. Berol. 7806, S. II, 
198-210; P. Oxyrh. 548, S. III, 235-301; P. Berol. 7807, S. 
IlI-IV, 277-88. 299-312; P. Oxyrh. 765, S. III, 320-33; P. 
Aberd. 5, 356-78. 

Lines uncovered: 1-180. 191-7. 211-34. 313-9. 334-55. 379- 
713- 

K: P. Oxyrh. 948, S. III, 233-43. 250-5; P. Berol. 10570, 
S. V, 372-443 (mit einigen Liicken); P. Oxyrh. 949, S. Il- 
III, 437-52; P. Oxyrh. 766 S. III, 542-7. 

Lines uncovered: 1-232. 244-9. 256-371. 453-541. 548-79. 

A: P. Morgan,? S. III-IV, 86-96. 121-848; P. Oxyrh. 549, 
S. II-III, 39-52; P. Berol. 262, S. V-VI, 123-52. 154-80. 299- 
356 (mit einigen Liicken); P. Oxyrn. 688, S. I A. C., 172- 
83; P. Oxyrh. 950, S. III, 322-9. 359-402; P. Oxyrh. 550. 
S. IT, 505-16. 521-47. 555-67. 572-602; P. Oxyrh. 767, S. II, 
555-61; P. Oxyrh. 768, S. III, 736-64. 

Lines uncovered: 1-38. 53-85. 97-120. 

M: P. Morgan, complete; cod. Bodl. Ms. Gr. class. e. 21 
(P),? S. IV, 178-08. 

N: P. Morgan, complete; P. Brit. Mus. 732, S. I, 2-12. 
28-34. 38-56. 73-87. 149-436. 456-674. 740-7. 769-75 (426-9. 
654-6. 771 inferred from space); P. Paris.,5 S. I A. C., 6-47. 
107-11. 143-75; P. Oxyrh. 446, S. II, 58-99; P. Roman.® 
S. 1 A. C., 143-50; P. Berol. nr. 46, S. I A. C., 184-314. 317- 
41. 345-67; P. Oxyrh. 769, S. II-III, 308-17. 342-7; P. 
Tebt. 429, S. III, 340-50. 356-75; P. Oxyrh. 770, S. II, 372- 
7. 405-13. . 

*Grenfell, An Alex. Erot. Fragm. p. 6 

* Cf. Sitzber. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1912, pp. 1198-1210. 

* Grenfell, op. cit., no. IV. *A. S. Hunt, JPh. XXVI, p. 25 ff. 

*De Presle, Notices et extraits de la bibl. imp. XVIII. 2. p. 109. I 


depend on Ludwich. 
*Lumbroso, Rendiconti della Accad. dei Lincei, 2 (1893), p. 831. 
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=: P. Morgan, complete; P. Brit. Mus. 732, S. I, 120-293, 
332-354. 358-522 (122. 242. 333. 342. 344. 347. 477-9 inferred 
from space); P. Oxyrh. 551, S. II, 227-53. 256-83. 

O: P. Morgan, complete; P. Berol. 9968, S. III-IV, 383-90. 
421-30; P. Berol. nr. 230, S. V, 425-82. 539-648; P. Oxyrh. 
771, S. II-III, 736-46. 

Il: P. Morgan, 1-262. 281-90. 294-9. 316-25. 329-428. 434- 
66. 471-82. 486-92. 493-9; P. Tebt. 430, S. I-II, 401-5. 418- 
30; P. Greco-Eg. II. 110, 111, S. I-II, 611-7, 675-9, 676-9. 

Lines uncovered: 263-80. 291-3. 300-15. 326-8. 431-3. 467- 
70. 483-5. 500-610. 618-74. 680-867. 

P: P. Oxyrh. 552, S. II, 80-94; P. Berol. nr. 230, S. V, 
101-222; P. Berol. 9783, S. ITI-IV, 315-77; P. Oxyrh. 772, 
S. II-ITI, 353-73; P. Oxyrh. 685, S. II, 725-32. 

Lines uncovered: I-79. 95-100. 223-314. 378-724. 733-61. 

x: P. Brit. Mus. 1071 (Harris), S. I A. C, 1-218 311- 
617; P. Brit. Mus. 127, S. III-IV, 1-22. 29-33. 77-92. 98-121. 
125-36. 152-61. 168-75. 227-30. 273-5. 279-88. 320-49. 359-71. 
387-94. 398-410. 412-25. 442-50. 455-65. 467-77. 479-92. 50I- 
18. 534-43. 563-75. 578-617; P. Rylands 50, S. III, 395-401. 
428-34; P. Paris.,? S. I A. C., 475-99. 518-35. 544-61. 

Lines uncovered: 219-26. 231-72. 276-8. 289-310. 

T: P. Reinach? 1, S. IV-V, 41-51; P. Oxyrh. 553, S. III, 
97-117. 132-51; P. Oxyrh. 554, S. III, 251-9; P. Oxyrh. 
555, o- III, 417-21. 

Lines uncovered: 1-40. 52-96. 118-31. 152-250. 260-416. 
422-4. 

Y: P. Fayum 160, S. I-II, 36-110; P. Oxyrh. 556, S. II- 
III, 241-50; P. Oxyrh. 951, S. IV, 425-37. 470-82. 

Lines uncovered: I-35. 111-240. 251-424. 438-69. 483-503. 

®: P. Aberd. 6, 7, 1-26. 58-65; P. Fayum 6, S. I, 26-41; P. 
Oxyrh. 557, S. III, 372-82; P. Berol. 6794, S. IV-V, 547-76. 
580-609; P. Amherst 159, S. IV, 608-11. 

Lines uncovered:* 42-57. 66-371. 383-546. 577-0. 


*Catalogue of ancient mss. in the Brit. Mus. I, p. 1; I depend on 
Ludwich. 

*Cf. A. de Longpérier, op. cit., p. 114; I depend on Ludwich, 

* Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques, Paris, 1905, p. 13. 

*Of these some are attested (P, Oxyrh. 221) in the commentary of 
Ammonius. 
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X: P. Oxyrh. 559, S. II, 1-18 40-57; P. Amherst 159, S. 
IV, 30-7; P. Oxyrh. 558, S. II-III, 115-34. 143-60; P. 
Fayum 211, S. I-II, 253-98. 350-5. 358-65; P. Aberd. 8, 265- 
72; P. Berol. 6794, S. IV-V, 390-421. 423-54. 

Lines uncovered: 19-29. 38-9. 58-114. 135-42. 161-252. 
299-349. 356-7. 366-89. 422. 455-515. 

v: P. Brit. Mus. 128, S. I A. C,1 1-79. 402-633. 638-814. 
823-97; P. Oxyrh. 447, S. II, 81-91; P. Berol. nr. 230, S. V, 
490-511. 530-52; P. Berol. g949, S. I A. C., 718-32; P. 
Oxyrh. 560, S. III, 775-85. 834-47. 

Lines uncovered: 80. 92-401. 634-7. 815-22. 

Q: P. Brit. Mus. 128, 1-83. 100-58. 164-243. 248-74. 276-82. 
337-41. 344-51. 382-7. 402-79. 490-520. 536-48. 559-77. 596- 
611. 631-57. 672-728. 737-44. 754-9; P. Oxyrh. 952, S. III, 
74-90; P. Brit. Mus. 114? (Bankes), S. I-II, 127-804; P. 
Oxyrh. 561, S. III-IV, 282. 286. 318-31; P. Rylands 51, S. I 
A. C., 336-43. 366-401 (375-6 inferred from space); P. 
Berol. 5007, 698-747. 

Lines uncovered: gI-9. 

At first blush it might seem that this material is too frag- 
mentary to allow us to form a concept of a papyrus vulgate, 
definite enough to compare with our manuscript vulgate. But 
in an article published in A. J. P. XXXV 125-48 I have 
already shown the very substantial unanimity in such matters 
that is exhibited in the papyri. Thanks to this we can, with 
little fear of error, regard any papyrus as typical of its 
contemporaries and proceed with the comparison. 

The first point to be noted is that there is practically noth- 
ing in the papyrus vulgate which is not contained also in the 
manuscript vulgate. The exceptions are as follow. In the 
margin of P. Brit. Mus. 128 are written by a second hand 
(date not stated) ¥ 359-61 with a mark for their insertion 
after 1. 757 which is identical with line 358. The former 
passage is not covered by the papyrus, and the most probable 
supposition is that the second hand in endeavoring to insert 
these lines has misplaced them. I shall have occasion to re- 
turn to this passage. P. Oxyrh. 20 adds B 798*=T 185, 
owing to the fact that B 798 and T 184 resemble each other, 


*Date questioned by Hunt, JPh. XXVI, p. 25. 
?G. C. Lewis, Philological Museum IJ, p. 177; I depend on Ludwich. 
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and the latter passage was cited, cf. AHT I, p. 227, to illus- 
trate the former. Both of these instances are to be regarded 
as cases of surface corruption; the others all occur in P. 
Morgan along with other peculiarities which suggest that it 
has deviated somewhat from the beaten track. The exemples 
are: A 346? repetition of 316, Z 2312 (mentioned by sch. T), 
and O 409? = M 419-20, which again can only be due toa 
trick of memory. The editors also suggest the possibility of 
one or two plus verses between II 428-33, which would ‘most 
likely be merely cases of dittography. Dittography occurs 
also in the repetition of O 596 by P. Berol. nr. 230; and in P. 
Greco-Egizii II. 106 a blundering anticipation of A 478 as 4753. 

On the other hand, if one takes the list of passages given 
above for which the manuscripts waver seriously, he will find 
that papyri where extant omit these passages almost invari- 
ably. Of the twenty ‘plus verses’ contained in the list one 
A 316? is found in P. Morgan, but not in P. Berol. 262; the 
other 19 are all omitted by the papyri concerned, the refer- 
ences are ascertainable from the list given above. The list 
contains twenty-eight such minus verses. Of them twenty- 
four have been treated in my article already cited. All these 
are omitted by the papyri concerned, except that Q 558 has 
been added in the margin of P. Brit. Mus. 114 by a second 
hand, the date of which is not stated. I can now add that 
® 183 is omitted by P. Fayum 210, the only papyrus covering 
the passage; and that II 381 must be omitted by the P. 
Morgan, although the editors do not state the fact. The 
papyrus (the only one extant for the passage) is here frag- 
mentary. Wilamowitz after stating that little is left of 380, 
cites for 381 KEKAYTO which obviously comes from 382. The 
mistake could easily arise from the use of an edition in which 
381 was relegated to the footnotes. The two remaining pas- 
sages A 662. M 219 are found in the P. Morgan—which, how- 
ever, is proved to have been copied from a manuscript with 
marginal additions which it has incorporated into the text. 
There is good reason to suppose that the presence of these 
two lines has been brought about in the same fashion. 

The value of this evidence is not impaired by the existence 
of such exceptional cases. We are dealing with the intrusion 
and spread of interpolations; and for their spread the impor- 
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tant factor is the element of time. Transitional stages are, 
consequently, to be expected. It is not surprising that we 
find papyri in which the interpolation is beginning. On the 
other hand interpolations if made at an early date may suc- 
ceed in spreading to all or to almost all of the manuscripts. 
A number of passages in which this may have occurred were 
listed above, as being on the evidence of the manuscripts 
alone doubtful. To them the testimony of the papyri may 
now be applied as a criterion. 

Thirteen of these passages are covered by papyri. Of 
these five are omitted by all the papyri concerned; X 363 by 
P. Fayum 211; while © 6. & 420. P 219. = 441 are treated in 
my former article. For three passages the evidence is con- 
flicting. A 196-7 omitted by P. Cairo and P. Oxyrh. 544 
seem to stand in P. Berol. 7119; the column is however frag- 
mentary, and it is possible that an omission has not been noted 
in the summary publication that has been made. O 562 
omitted by P. Berol. 230 is misplaced (i. e. brought in 
from the margin) in P. Morgan. O 578 is similarly misplaced 
in P. Morgan, but stands in the Berlin papyrus. These eight 
passages, with possibly some reservations for O 578, are to be 
recognized as interpolations. Of the five remaining cases 
B 141 is found in three papyri. Its omission by V*? must 
therefore be regarded as surface corruption ( ....yaiav,.... 
eipvdyuav), and the scholium, cf. below, points to the same 
conclusion. In I 235 (om. it., add. im. m. 2. P. Brit. Mus. 
126) and & 12 (om. P. Morgan) weak manuscript evidence is 
supported by weak papyrus evidence, while opposed to both is 
the fact that the lines can hardly be spared. Most probably 
therefore we have either accidental coincidences, or traces of 
a special connection between the papyri and the manuscripts 
involved. Finally [ 78. © 315 are omitted by manuscripts 
usuaily trustworthy AG‘, and attested by P. Brit. Mus. 126, 
P. Berol. 7499, both of late date. The case must remain doubt- 
ful until other papyri are discovered. 

The evidence presented previously went to prove that— 
surface corruption aside—the great bulk of the lines absent 
from the papyri are those impugned also by the evidence of 
the manuscripts. The converse of this proposition is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the evidence now presented: 
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lines seriously impugned by the evidence of the manuscripts 
will not be found in the papyri. If this is true, we are able 
to predict, what lines will be missing in papyri that may be 
discovered hereafter. They will be (subject to such excep- 
tions as I have indicated) the lines given in the above lists. 

Pending the publication of other papyri, I may call attention 
to the stichometry of P. Brit. Mus. 127 and 128. The first of 
these indicates the loss of five lines between % 100 and 505; 
the above lists show no alternatives to the five lines omitted 
by the Harris papyrus, and discussed p. 141 of my article. 
The second case is more complicated. The numbers, taken 
over from the text copied, give 890 instead of 897 as the total 
number of lines in the twenty-third book. My lists give lines 
565. 804. 864 as the only intruders so far detected; but the 
second hand has added lines 626 and 359-61. That the first is 
not the correction of a merely accidental omission is shown by 
the fact that the line was absent, according to Aristonicus, 
from the edition of Aristarchus. Regarding the other omis- 
sion in a similar light, we have exactly the number of lines 
required. Two of the marginal numerals placed opposite 502. 
604. 705. 805 must then be corrected to 503. 806; both cor- 
rections being confirmed, the papyrus omitting only one line 
(565) between 502 and 604, and also one line (804) between 
705. and 805. That my hypothesis can explain the stichometry 
of these manuscripts with the assumption of only so slight an 
error, seems to me something of a confirmation. 

The stichometric marks, it must be remembered, were placed 
sometimes between the lines, so that a variation of one line is 
almost negligible. In A on account of the omission of 265 
and no other line, e should be found opposite line 501; it is 
found opposite line 500 in P. Rylands 44. In © according to 
my lists we should find P=201, §=402, e= 503 and a total of 
519 lines; in P. Brit. Mus. 732 we find B=2o01, 8= 403, e= 503 
(in spite of the omission of 420), and only nineteen lines later 
the total given as 520—probably a round number. The stich- 
ometry of N in this papyrus seems, however, hopelessly con- 
fused, as does that of E in P. Oxyrh. 223. 

The papyrus vulgate was not, of course, an absolute unit. . 
There are a number of lines about which the papyri waver, 
or which are omitted in single papyri without a corresponding 
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disturbance in the manuscript tradition. The bulk of these 
are cases of surface corruption, easily recognized because the 
line is indispensable, or because the error is at once corrected, 
or because the mechanical explanation of the omission is ob- 
vious. 

As such are to be classed: A 275-6: om. P. Rylands 43; 
hab. P. Oxyrh. 538, P. Fayum 141.—B 185: om. it., add. im. 
P. Tebt. 4; hab. P. cod. Bodl., P. Brit. Mus. 126.—B 270-1: 
om. it., add. im. P. Brit. Mus. 126; hab. P. cod. Bod!.—B 289- 
go: ditto—B 549: om. P. cod. Bodl.; hab. P. Tebt. 265, P. Berol. 
9583.—B 644: om. P. cod. Bodl.; hab. P. Tebt. 265, P. Fayum 
309.—B 842: om. P. cod. Bodl.—TI 94: om. it., add. im. uv. P. 
Brit. Mus. 126.—I 221: om. P. Fayum 209; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 
126.—I 272: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 126, add. m. 2 im.—TI° 405: om. 
it., add. im. P. Brit. Mus. 126; hab. P. Oxyrh. 542, P. Greco- 
Egiz. II. 108.—I' 413-4: om. P. Oxyrh. 542; hab. P. Brit Mus. 
126, P. Greco-Egiz. II. 108.—A 215: om. P. Cairo; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 136.—E 75: om. P. Oxyrh. 223, add. m. 2. im.; hab. P. 
Berol. 8440.—E 126: om. P. Oxyrh. 223, add. m. 2. im.—H 31: 
om. P. Oxyrh. 762.—® 47: om. P. Fayum 210; hab. P. Chicag. 
7.—® 59: om. P. Chicag. 7.—® 434: om. it., add. im. P. Berol. 
6845.—A 195-209: om. P. Morgan.—A 265-8: om. it. P. Mor- 
gan, add. m. 2—A 313: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. 
Berol. 262.—A 331: ditto.—A 369: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 
2; hab. P. Oxyrh. 950.—A 503: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2.— 
A 535: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. Oxyrh. 550.— 
A 560: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. Oxyrh. 550, 
767.—A 595: om. it. P. Morgan, add. m. 2; hab. P. Oxyrh. 
550.—A 735: om. P. Morgan, add. m. 2.—M 51. 378. 404. 418- 
Q. 426-8. 431. 439. 448-50. 458: om. P. Morgan—N 67: om. 
P. Oxyrh. 446; hab. P. Morgan—N 178: om. P. Morgan; 
hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732.—N 230: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 732, P. Berol. 46.—N 241: ditto—N 347: om. P. Mor- 
gan; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732, P. Berol. 46, P. Oxyrh. 769, P. 
Tebt. 429.—N 501: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732— 
N 596-7: ditto—N 602-6: om. P. Brit. Mus. 732; hab. P. Mor- 
gan.—O 442: om. P. Berol. 230; hab. P. Morgan ——O 454: om. 
P. Morgan; hab. P. Berol. 230—O 551: om. P. Berol. 230; 
hab. P. Morgan.—O 704: om. P. Morgan.—II 154-5. 317. 393: 
om. P. Morgan.—P 160-2: om. P. Berol. 230.—P 173: ditto — 
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P 352-3: om. P. Berol. 9783; cum 353 inc. P. Oxyrh. 772.— 
%.132: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. m. 2 im.; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 127.—3 141-2: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. m. 2 im.— 
= 350: om. it. uv. P. Brit. Mus. 127, add. post 365; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 107.—% 360. 459. 508: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. 
m. 2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 127.—% 537: om. it., add. im. P. 
Brit. Mus. 127; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 107.—3 577: om. it. P. Brit. 
Mus. 107, add. m. 2 im.— 609: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 107, add. 
m. 2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 127.—T 134: om. P. Oxyrh. 553. 
—® 63: om. P. Aberd. 7.—X 263: om. it. P. Fayum 211, add. 
m. 2. im.—W 39: om. P. Brit. Mus. 128, add. m. 2—W 540: om. 
P. Berol. 230; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 128.—¥ 892: om. it., add. 
im. P. Brit. Mus. 128.—Q 440: om. P. Brit. Mus. 128; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 114.—Q 519-20: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 128, add. m. 
2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 114. P. Morgan has also carelessly 
transposed or repeated a number of lines in NII, and misplaced 
others in O; for these, references to my former article, pp. 
147-8, will suffice. These lines are all present in the manuscripts 
without variation except for isolated omissions (cf. above) of 
N 602-6, O 551, P 352-3, obviously due to haplography. 

A few examples may be noted separately, because the omis- 
sion is in itself possible: A 178: om. P. Berol. 9813; hab. P. 
Rylands 43.—B 532: om. P. Tebt. 265; hab. P. cod. Bodl—A 
154 om. it., add. im. P. Berol. 7117—Z 182-3: om. P. Morgan; 
hab. P. Brit. Mus. 732.—2 229: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. Brit. 
Mus. 732, P. Oxyrh. 551.—= 401: om. P. Morgan; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 732.—O 68: om. P. Morgan.—II 26: ditto. © 119: 
om. P. Brit. Mus. 128 (cf. above for coincidence with surface 
corruption in the MSS).—Q 344: om. it. P. Brit. Mus. 114, 
add. m. 2 im.; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 128. Except at 2 119 there 
is no variation in the manuscripts. 

There remains a small group of lines that formally intro- 
duce speeches after the employment of a verb which of itself 
implies speaking: IT 319: om. P. Berol. 263; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 
126, 136.—I 389: om. P. Tebt. 427, P. Oxyrh. 542; hab. P. 
Brit. Mus. 126—A 369: om. P. Oxyrh. 753; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 
136—N 46: om. P. Brit. Mus. 732; hab. P. Paris., P. Morgan. 
—N 480: om. P. Brit. Mus. 732; hab. P. Morgan.—P 326: om. 
P. Berol. 9783. Except for surface corruption at A 369, N 46 
easily due to haplography, there is no variation in the manu- 
scripts. 
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In these verses I should recognize the very earliest stratum 
of intruding lines. To determine how much further it extends 
is a difficult problem. To it I should add A 461 (=Z 11) 
omitted by P. Brit. Mus. 136, P. Jandan. 93 the latter as early 
as the first century before our era. Also ¥ 626 (=K 169) 
omitted by the first hand of P. Brit. Mus. 128, because of its 
absence, cf. below, from the edition of Aristarchus. The au- 
thority of this hand being thus upheld, I should accept it also 
for the omission of ¥ 359-61 which seems to be confirmed by 
the stichometry. 

The tradition points then to the following conclusion. The 
papyri and the manuscripts are all descendants from a text of 
the Iliad which about the middle of the second century before 
our era consisted of some 15,600 lines. Whether that text 
existed at that time in the form of a single manuscript, or in 
a number of manuscripts as much alike as peas, is a question — 
that is not important at the present stage of my argument. 

Of this nucleus there is no reason to believe that a single 
line has been lost. On the contrary about a hundred lines 
have been added in the course of the papyrus and manuscript 
tradition. A selection from these (controlled in part by 
chance) combined with ten lines known only from quotations 
has raised our printed vulgate to its 15,693 lines. In our 
printed texts we can designate about 85 intruding lines. The 
danger of error in attempting to define the nucleus lies in the 
other direction ;—in the probability that the early intrusion of 
a few lines still escapes us. 

The next question is the relation of the vulgate tradition to 
the scholarly work of Alexandreia. The first fact that stands 
out is the principle for which Ludwich, cf. AHT. II, 132 ff., 
has so stoutly contended, that the athetesis of a line has never 
caused its disappearance from our manuscripts. Coincidences 
may be found in my list of surface corruptions; but a study 
of the list will show how sporadic and purely accidental they 
are. In the next place it is obvious that the behavior of our 
vulgate is not controlled by Aristophanes or Zenodotus. Lines 
peculiar to their editions are absent from the vulgate, which 
on the other hand contained lines that we know were absent 


* Neither answer, of course, would involve a conflict with Bethe, as 
imagined in Journ, Hell. Studies, XXXIV, p. 334. 
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from the editions of these scholars. _The exceptions suffice 
merely to prove the rule: like Zenodotus, X>* omits ® 284, 
H> omits ® 557-8 (hapl.), and Allen’s O° omits ® 195: while 
two of Allen’s MSS, U*°U1! have N 808 a Zenodotean line. 
But when we come to compare the vulgate with the edition of 
Aristarchus, the situation takes a different aspect. 

Our authorities at times assert differences between Aristar- 
chus and the vulgate which are incredible. Wolf’s idea that 
Aristarchus removed ® 535-7 from his text is clearly an error. 
The same is true of Pluygers’ conjecture, followed by Allen, 
that ® 540 was non-Aristarchean. Reference to Ludwich, 
AHT. II. 141, is sufficient. Ludwich, II. 138 ff., has also 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that K 395-7 were in 
the text of Aristarchus. The alleged different version of 
Aristarchus at II 467 proves on examination a fable, cf. Lud- 
wich, I. 409, and also Roemer, Rh. M. 66. 289 ff., 352 f. To 
these must be added E 808, although the evidence is some- 
what contradictory. Aristonicus at 807 says: Zyvddoros tro- 
tage TovTw oTixov “ pyidiws xrA.” thus implying that 808 was 
not Aristarchean; but at A 390 his comment is: 6 dorepioxos 
6tt evravOa trys réraxtas, ev S¢ tH THS AOnvas mpds Tov Aroundy 
Ady» ovdxért, which as distinctly implies the opposite. The 
definite statement of sch. BT od xaOdAov Se cipéOn & rais ’Api- 
ordpxov 76 “ pyidiws xrA.” is evidently an abbreviation of Didy- 
mus’ report rovrov tov orixov obx eipyobar KabdAov daciv év tais 
*Aptotdpxov. This is used by Roemer, Arist. Ath., p. 98 ff., as 
evidence that Didymus had no access to the editions of Aris- 
tarchus. The conclusion is unwarranted. In reality the 
sentence must have been the introduction to a note correcting 
the belief that the line was non-Aristarchean. There is no 
reason to doubt that the line stood in the second edition of 
Aristarchus (at least) and was there athetized. Finally sch. 
T and Eustathius say that for ¥ 332-3 Aristarchus read a 
single line. The story is pronounced incredible by Ludwich, 
AHT. I. 487, and may well be due to a confusion of Aristar- 
chus and Aristophanes. 

For these passages we have little papyrus evidence; but 
K 395-7 is so attested, while the intrusion of two lines between 
II 466 and 471 in P. Morgan could hardly have passed un- 
noticed. The manuscripts show no disturbance for any of 
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these lines, except that L® V1* omit E 808, which may best be 
ascribed to the slight but double temptation (..... évixa, 
<ateam ja and pyd...., oo d’....) to haplography. This 
harmony is in marked contrast to the facts I am about to 
adduce. 

The passages for which we have evidence sufficient to 
warrant a belief that they were not in the edition of Aristar- 
chus are the following. B 168 ignored by Nicanor ap. sch. A; 
B 558 called rov iré twwv ypapopevov by Aristonicus at I 230, 
cf. AHT. II. 395 ff.; 4 196-7, cf. my previous article, and 
note the scholia on 206-7 of A which would have been ex- 
pected on 196-7; E go1 incompatible with Aristarchus read- 
ing in 900 ‘Iaxas ¢dppaxa mdcoev, sch. T; N 255, on the pre- 
ceding line: év riot pera rovrov péperar “’ISopeved xd.” sch. T, 
cf. AHT. I. 353; N 731, Znvodoros 6 MaAdAwtyns tpooribyow sch. 
T; N 808? Znvddoros troracva Aristonicus, 6 "Apiorapyxos epi tov 
otixov ovrws A€ye, St. ev Tois Znvodoreios épepero sch. A, pera 
tovtov Zynvodoros ypdde sch. T; T 39% seems to be ascribed to 
twes tav Bupowv by sch. T; ® 73 od depopevov ev tais “Apiotdpyxov 
Didymus, sch. AT ; ® 480 unknown to Aristonicus, sch. G, cf. 
Lehrs, Arist.*, p. 338; Y 626 unknown to Aristarchus, accord- 
ing to Aristonicus; ¥ 804 unknown to Nicanor, sch. A, cf. 
AHT. I. 493; @ 558 unknown to Didymus, cf. sch. AT. 

Of these passages ® 73 is not covered by any papyrus, but 
its meaning connects it with the group of unnecessary for- 
mulae to introduce speeches, discussed above. Like them it is 
found in all manuscripts except for Allen’s V**. Papyrus 
evidence is not extant for E go1. T 39%. ©® 480. The re- 
maining lines are all omitted in papyri except for the addi- 
tion in P. Brit. Mus. 128 of % 626 by a second hand. Except 
for ® 73, W 626, there is a disturbance in the manuscript tradi- 
tion of each passage. 

The conclusion is: all directly attested differences between 
Aristarchus and the vulgate, are due to interpolation of the 
vulgate. 

The question next arises whether any of the lines which I 
have indicated as interpolations in the vulgate were Aristar- 
chean. The claim might be made for two passages of my 
first list. Aristonicus says that © 28-40 were athetized 6m 
e€ d\Awv tore perdxewvtrat, which seems to imply the presence of 
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lines 466-8. However, verse 38 is never repeated; and that 
nine out of the thirteen verses are dipopovpevor would seem a 
sufficient basis for the remark. Such is practically the inter- 
pretation of Roemer, Arist. Ath., p. 231f. The reading of 
Eudoxus reported in sch. B at ® 158 probably concerned B 850, 
cf. Ludwich AHT. I. 462. Inthe second list? we find & 441 
with a scholium At év riow od xeirac which need not be of Alex- 
andrian origin, but merely the result of an early collation of 
manuscripts. Finally there is the passage Y 359-61 which I 
have suggested was an exceedingly early interpolation. To 
the last line At reads: Spdépovs zAnOuvrixds ’Apiotapyos, but Lud- 
wich has shown AHT. I. 113 “dass ein nacktes ’Apiorapyos in 
At.... vieldeutig ist, und hin und wieder méglichenfalls sogar 
einer Lesart, die Aristarch nur erwahnt hatte, missverstand- 
lich beigeschrieben sein kann”. The line was known to Ptole- 
maeus of Ascalon, but there is no proof of its presence in the 
edition of Aristarchus. 

Over against this inconclusive evidence is to be set the 
silence of the scholia.2_ In view of their fragmentary nature 
I should ordinarily attach little importance to the argument 
ex silentio, but this is not an ordinary case. That such a list 
of detachable lines, mostly orixor dipopodpevor, can be compiled 
without including a line that has been athetized, is extremely 
remarkable. Add to this that not a reading of Aristarchus is 
reported, nor, except at ¥ 359-61, of any of his followers. 
The explanation cannot be that the loss of the verses in the 
manuscripts has caused the loss of the scholia. Scholia some- 
times survive in such cases, and there are about twenty pas- 
sages for which we have the testimony of the first hand of A, 
and about an equal number in which the first hands of BG or 
T give evidence. In addition, almost every line has its double, 
at which some allusion to the parallel passage might be ex- 
pected, but is never found. Occasionally on the contrary we 


* The evidence of the scholia, such as it is, goes to show that B 141 
was Aristarchean, and thus confirms my retention of it as vulgate. 
Sch. T @ risw od déperac should normally exclude Aristarchus, while 
Aristonicus reports Zenodotus’ athetesis of I 23-31 (évexa rov Kar’ 
&ddous rémovs pépecOar) in a way that implies the presence of B 141. 

?T refer, of course, only to such scholia as go back to Alexandrian 
times, though even the later exegetical remarks are as a rule (= 420 
is an exception) attached not to these lines but to their parallels. 
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find evidence that even in later times the intruding line was 
unknown. Thus sch. BGT praise the poet for making no 
mention of Aphrodite at E 468 which is supplied in 468+; sch. 
A at I 224 ius Se ody iméOynxe “ Kai pv dwvncas”’, which is added 
as 224°; sch. T praises the poet for not making Hera specify 
that it is Pasithea she will give to Hypnos, in contradiction to 
— 269; sch. A at Y 311 cannot have known the following line 
when he commented 7 8 dvadopa mpds ras roitras avayveces, 
quoting Z 260, N 734. The conclusion to which this points is 
that these non-vulgate lines were also non-Aristarchean. 

Our vulgate, then, was in 150 B. c. a poem of some 15,600 
lines, and agreed, as far as we know, line for line with the 
edition of Aristarchus. There is no evidence to warrant us in 
making any assumption to the contrary. 

That means a causal connexion between the two editions for 
which the simplest, and to my mind the most probable explan- 
ation is the hypothesis that the source of our vulgate is a 
popular edition of the Iliad based on the text of Aristarchus. 
Another possibility has been advocated at length by Ludwich, 
Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinisch erwiesen. His effort 
to show on the evidence of quotations that our vulgate runs 
back into the fourth and fifth centuries has been met, success- 
fully I should say, by Grenfell and Hunt, The Hibeh Papyri, 
pp. 68 ff., and by Murray, RGE., pp. 298 ff. The recognition 
of the agreement between our vulgate and the text of Aris- 
tarchus now permits a more definite formulation of the 
question. 

The contention that the vulgate is pre-Alexandrian may be 
made in two senses. First that precisely this combination of 
15,000 verses was the Iliad of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Then, it is clear that Aeschines, Aristotle, Xenophon and Plato 
used—at least sometimes—other texts. Furthermore, it is 
strange that while Aristarchus’ extensive studies did not lead 
to the change of a single line, Zenodotus’ departure from this 
well attested text should have been so great. But it may be 
meant, secondly, that the texts of the fourth and fifth centuries 
were merely much like our vulgate though fluctuating slightly, 
somewhere let us say between 15,500 and 15,700 lines. Then 
it must have been Aristarchus’ intervention that for a time 
stopped these fluctuations, and fixed the limits of the later 
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vulgate exactly as we find them at the beginning of our tradi- 
tion; and in that case Aristarchus is, as I contend, the basis 
of our vulgate. 

So far the problem has fallen entirely under the heading 
recensio—my eifort being to determine the earliest form of 
the text accessible to us on the evidence of our manuscripts 
and papyri. Beyond that is the problem of emendatio, the 
reconstruction of a still earlier and better form of the text. 
Here these non-vulgate lines find their place along with others 
known from Ptolemaic papyri, from statements of the scholia, 
and from quotations. The problem as a whole is too large 
for consideration here—and I wish to confine myself only to 
one aspect of it—the value attaching to these non-vulgate 
lines contained in the manuscripts. 

The most value! would probably be claimed for B 558 which 
is supposed to be attested by Aristotle. The passage, how- 
ever, Rhet. I 1375° 28 ofov ’A@nvaiot ‘Ounpw pdprupe éxpnoavto epi 
SaAapives shows at the most only an allusion to an Athenian 
legend about the conquest of Salamis—a type of fiction with 
which the last year has made us only too familiar, or to take 
more distant parallels the apple-tree, and the return of Lee’s 
sword at Appomattox. In what form this story was known 
to Aristotle, cannot be determined. B 546-57 in which Aias 
is made but a tail to the Athenian kite, would be an ample 
foundation for this legendary use of poetry as evidence. And, 
if Aristotle knew the tale in this form, his use of it would have 
been more legitimate than would have been such an allusion 
to the more elaborate version given by later writers. Ac- 
cording to these—cf. Strabo IX. 394, Plut. Solon, c. 10.—the 
spokesman of the Athenians read the passage at the trial (é7 
ms Sixns avayvevat Plut.) with a line (B 558) which he had 
interpolated, and the Megarians capped him neatly with a 
parody suited to their claims. adroi 8 "A@nvaiot raira pév olovras 
gAvapiav eivat, What are we to conclude from the story and 
the fact that the line was non-vulgate and non-Aristarchean ? 
1. The line was manufactured for the story, not the story 
for the line. 2. There is no evidence that the line was 
known to Aristotle. 3. There is no evidence that the line 
ever appeared in any manuscript of the Iliad earlier than the 


*Compare Bethe, Homer I 53. 
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editions of the rwés mentioned by Aristonicus. Strabo (or his 
source) seems troubled by that fact, and ascribes it to the 
critical revision of the text od wapadéxovrar 8¢ roi? of Kpitixoi da 
TO TWoAAG TeV érav avtipaptupeiv a’tois. The intrusion of the line 
is parallelled later and more unsuccessfully, by Eustathius’ 
addition of K 159% taken from the joke perpetrated by Dioge- 
nes Cynicus (ap. Diog. La. VI 53) and innocently not under- 
stood. 

Of the other verses, N 808? is taken from the edition 
of Zenodotus, doubtless through the medium of the scholia; 
N 731 from Zenodotus of Mallos; ® 183 from a Ptolemaic 
text. The sources of Y¥ 33. ® g6?. ¥ 804 and W 359-61 are un- 
known; very likely they are of the same nature as the last. 
The remainder are all cases of concordance interpolation, 
verses being added from other passages with little or no change, 
or being welded from halves of other verses. The source is 
always the Iliad itseif, except that A 265. Y 223? come from 
Hesiod (through Ptolemaic texts?) ; and © 558, apparently a 
very late intruder, from the Odyssey. All are due toa literary 
tampering with the text in post-Aristarchean times—slight, 
and unsystematic. Whether these tamperers with the tradi- 
tion succeeded in improving the text poetically may in some 
cases be open to argument. But, that they ever succeeded in 
restoring the text of 550 B. c. or of any earlier date, there is 
not the slightest reason.to believe. 

Insignificant as most of these verses are, the result is not 
without some service to the higher criticism of the poems. 
The part played therein by A 265. B 558 is familiar, while X 
316 is the only evidence that the author of the (Exropos avaipeois 


knew of the ‘OzAozorla. 
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II—THE LATIN GRAMMARIANS OF THE EMPIRE. 


The seven volumes of Keil’s ‘Grammatici Latini’ are for 
most of us an adfBaros épypia, a Sahara Desert which offers 
neither pleasure nor profit to the explorer. This article tries 
to shew that he can find oases there and may, with knowledge 
of the local conditions, “ come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him”. 

There is more to attract the student of Late than of Early 
Latin. For although some of the Grammarians, especially 
Priscian and Charisius, freely cite abnormal forms from the 
Republican authors, the student finds all this material sifted 
and arranged in Neue’s‘ Formenlehre’. Besides it is second- 
hand material. Priscian and Charisius have avowedly taken it 
from predecessors. Nonius Marcellus, for whom his unsym- 
pathetic German editor could find no term of abuse strong 
enough, stands in noble contrast to these borrowers. He col- 
lected all, or nearly all, the huge mass of quotations in his ‘Com- 
pendiosa Doctrina’ by reading the older authors for himself. 
In my monograph ‘ Nonius Marcellus’ Dictionary of Republican 
Latin’ (Oxford, Parker, 1901) and in a subsequent article in 
‘Philologus’ (LXIV 438-464), I have gone through all the 
lemmias)of the ‘Compendiosa Doctrina’, one by one, and shewn 
how each paragraph was pieced together; how Nonius read a 
certain number of the Republican writings, presumably all the 
volumes he could get hold of at Thubursicum (e. g. Sisenna 
‘Historiae’ Books III-IV, but not Books I-II); how he read 
and excerpted them in a fixed order, and set the excerpts in the 
same order in his book. A detailed demonstration like this is a 
demonstration that cannot be overthrown by any arguments 
except such as will prove the details to be wrong. Now that 
it has received ‘ official sanction’ in the standard work on Latin 
Literature (new edition of Teuffel, s. v. ‘ Nonius Marcellus’), 
I hope that we shall hear no more of the old a priori argu- 
mentation: “ Nonius’ seventh chapter deals with ‘ Contraria 
Genera Verborum’; Caper had previously (?) written a book 
‘de Dubiis Generibus’; therefore Nonius must have drawn 
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upon Caper”. The same style of argument was formerly ap- 
plied to Nonius’ thirteenth chapter, ‘de Genere Navigiorum’ ; 
that it must have been compiled from that section of Sueton- 
ius’ ‘ Prata’ which dealt with ships. Luckily a mosaic turned 
up in Africa, with quotations taken apparently from this Sue- 
tonius section, and revealed difference between the citations 
in Nonius and in Suetonius (see Buecheler’s article in Rhein. 
Mus. 59, 321). 

The Grammarians edited by Keil are not researchers like 
Nonius. They write with a less ambitious aim, to satisfy the 
requirements of pupils in Universities and Schools. Grammar 
is for them a part of the Rhetoric course, and they cite 
by preference the school-authors, Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, 
Terence, etc. Their Greek or African pupils have to be 
taught correct Latin, and even young Romans, at a time 
when barbarisms were encroaching on the language, require 
the same lesson. The precepts of a third century Professor 
at Rome (Sacerdos, in Keil G. L. VI 493 sqq.) on the 
Clausula are interesting. He warns his pupils against ‘nostri 
temporis barbarismus’, the shortening of final syllables (a 
result of the stress-accent of Latin). If they mispronounce 
Cicero’s ‘cuius ego causa laboro’ as causé laboro, that 
béte noire of the Rhetoric-class, the dactylic hexameter 
ending, will shew itself (cf. Consentius’ warning, in G. 
L. V 393, against the mispronunciation nummds). And his 
remarks on the different part played by the Clausula in 
Cicero’s time and his own age have a lesson for those of us 
who read our Zielinski with more zeal than discretion. Cicero, 
he tells us, never made any great sacrifice to the Clausula 
(493, 6 antiqui quidem oratores, in quibus maxime Tullius, 
numquam necessariis sensibus praeposuerunt orationis struc- 
turam). Cicero acquiesced in monosyllable-endings like: 

(Verr. I 5, 14) ab istius petulantia conservare non licitum est, 

(Caecii. 4, 14) quae cum his civitatibus C. Verri communicata sunt, 

(Caeci:. 8, 26) quod P. R. iam diu flagitat, extincta atque deleta sit, 
which would in Sacerdos’ time be transformed by any rhetori- 
cian into: 

(1) ab istius petulantia non est licitum conservare, 

(2) quae sunt G. Verri cum his civitatibus copulata (G. the later 


form of the symbol C.), 
(3) id quod P. R. iam diu flagitat, extincta sit atque deleta. 
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A fifth century Grammarian (Pompeius, in G. L. V 294, 20) 
complains of the tautology which often results from the ex- 
cessive devotion of his contemporaries to the Clausula. The 
plain statement ‘ ego perfeci’ is served up in the form ‘ egomet 
ipsé pérfeci’ (egomet to avoid Hiatus). Remarks like these 
are useful reminders that our ear does not deceive us when it 
detects in the Panegyrici a regularity of cadence which it can- 
not find in Cicero. To editors of the older prose-writers the 
Clausula should be rather a witness for the defence than for 
the prosecution. Its evidence should save an abnormal con- 
struction or arrangement, but should not suffice to condemn a 
traditional reading. 

Collectors of Syntax-statistics are, no doubt, revising their 
lists with the help of Zielinski. A frequent topic of Keil’s 
Grammatici, Cacemphaton, suggests another justification, less 
universal than the Clausula, for abnormal Syntax. The part 
played by this law of speech, which bans any phrase of mal- 
odorous suggestion, is so patent in our own everyday talk and 
writing that we can hardly doubt that this was the reason why 
Virgil wrote (Ecl. 3, 84) Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est 
rustica, Musam. (On the verb vissire and the noun vissio see 
Arch. Lat. Lexikogr. 8, 388.) Diomedes (G. L. I. 376, 10) 
says tensa should probably be tenta: ‘sed quia cacemphaton 
videtur, deorum vehiculum tensam dixerunt, ne verbum turpe 
sonaret in sacris’. And from Probus’ remark (G. L. IV 215, 
20) that cannae was used for the Genitive of calamus ‘ propter 
cacemphaton’ we see that the final d of Iambic Imperatives of 
the First Conjugation had become d. (On the verb calare, 
chalare see the Thesaurus. ) 

Another appearance of the recognition of the phonetic law 
of Breves Breviantes is in the stock example of Systole, or 
shortening, in these Grammarians. This is stetérunt, but the 
stetérunt of a line of Virgil where it has que appended (Aen. 
2, 774); stetéruntque comae (e. g. G. L. VI 452, 15; IV 444, 
25), the same type as caléfacta. This seems to justify the as- 
sertion in my Plautus-report in Bursian’s Jahresbericht of 
1914 (p. 27), that when Servius in his note on Aen. I, 575 
(see also Aen. 4, 556) speaks of eddem, he is alluding to Vir- 
gil’s uno eodemque Ecl. 8, 81, Aen. 12, 847 (cf. Aen. 10, 487). 
Servius’ note therefore gives no support to Skutsch’s theory 
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that, since ed could be pronounced ed, therefore eddem was as 
possible as ibidem. Of course the late Grammarians are no 
adequate witnesses to the actual pronunciation of Virgil’s 
time. To them a long final o of verbs was something incon- 
ceivable; cui was only conceivable as a disyllable (cf. G. L. IV 
233, 18; VII 329,5), and soon. Mr. Winstedt in a former 
number of this Journal (XXVI 22) gave an amusing instance 
of how they are ready to scan as verse a weird arrangement 
of syllables, that ‘mumpsimus’ of Consentius’ copy of Virgil 


(Aen. 2, 457): 


ad soceros, aique avo puerum Astianacta trahebat : 


‘scandimus enim sic, rostque a, ex quo apparet inter duas con- 
sonas a vocalem perisse’ (G. L. V 403, 24). Their ignorance 
of Virgilian prosody is sometimes appalling, and seems to have 
infected even their editors, for we find in these volumes some 
strange scansions like minore (ad I 211, 30), cliebat (IV 231, 
18), vdcis (in line 183 of Terentianus). It is only when they 
reproduce some predecessor’s remarks on the classical pro- 
nunciation that their evidence is of value: e. g. the rules of 
Melissus (who wrote in Hadrian’s time ‘de Loquendi Proprie- 
tate’), cited in G. L. V 287, 11, on the pronunciation of final 
m in elisions. 

But we can believe their statements on the language of 
their own time and their unconscious disclosures of the decay 
of Latin. The importance of Keil’s volumes to students of 
Late Latin and of the Beginnings of the Romance languages 
is too well known to need illustration. I will only point out 
one spurious form which should not have been printed by 
Keil. A common example with these Grammarians of false 
quantity is the mispronunciation of Roma as Rima. In G. L. 
V 285, 7 the ruoma, found by Keil in one of his MSS. and 
printed in his text of Pompeius (whence it has passed into 
Romance Philology manuals), is merely a scribe’s mistake of 
the symbol of short quantity for a suprascript u, the same 
mistake as was made by another scribe of the same work (208, 
g huic for hic of the original). Keil’s sentence should read: 
siqui velit dicere Roma, aut si velit dicere aequus pro eo quod 
est equus (cf. 285, 31). Also G. L. IV 444, 5 should, of 
course, be printed: R6émam pro Roma. 
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And what a welcome light these volumes throw on Education 
in Imperial times! If anyone wishes to transport himself in 
imagination to an ancient lecture-room, let him read G. L. V. 
95 sqq. (rather than III 459 sqq.). The formal title is ‘Pom- 
pei Commentum Artis Donati’, but what these pages give us 
is apparently a verbatim short-hand report of the lectures of 
a Moor, ‘ Professor Pompey ’, to a dunces’ class in some Uni- 
versity of his own country. Theclass must have been a ‘soft 
option’; no student could fail to pass with the help of so 
vivacious and painstaking a teacher. The Professor, in 
labouring his points, sometimes falls into the Chadband style 
(99, 18): ergo litterae ad quam vocem pertinent ? ad omnem? 
non. ad confusam pertinent? non, sed ad articulatam pertinent. 
This is his elucidation of the half dozen words of Donatus: 
littera est pars minima vocis articulatae. We see the Semi- 
nar-system in vogue; for a Constantinople Professor, Cledo- 
nius, gives us a reminiscence of his student-days at Rome, 
(G. L. V 14, 4): dum Ars (i. e. Grammar) in Capitolio die 
competenti tractaretur (late Latin for ‘tractatur’), unus e 
florentibus discipulis, lohannes, a grammatico (i. e. Professor) 
venia postulata, intendens in alterum sciscitatus est qua dif- 
ferentia dici debeat consularis ... (A lacuna in the MS. pre- 
vents us from knowing what John’s ‘poser’ actually was.) 
Now why should a German dissertation declare this to be an 
interpolation? Why should this spot of verdure be removed 
from Sahara? It is a remark which is eminently suitable to 
Cledonius, a ‘senator Romanus’, who occupies himself (unlike 
the other Grammarians) with the correct form of official de- 
signations: ‘praefectus urbis’ rather than ‘urbi’, but ‘ prae- 
fectus vigilibus’; ‘proconsul’ rather than ‘proconsule’, and 
so forth. The atmosphere of these volumes is the atmosphere 
of the class-room. The stock-example of ‘transmutatio sylla- 
bae,’ displicina for disciplina, is clearly the pupil’s joke, but 
we can see the teacher chuckling over the stock-etymology of 
caelebs, ‘qui caelestium vitam ducit’. While in our schools 
small boys snap their finger to the master, the Roman school- 
master seems to have snapped his finger at the boy (G. L. VII 
47, 17): nam et digitorum sono pueros ad respondendum 
ciemus. We have an echo, not of the school-room, but of the 
dining-room in the phrase (G. L. IV 154, 30) : infinitum carnis 
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accepi. One would not expect to find the description of a flute 
in these volumes, but there it is (G. L.IV 532,1). Sahara 
has its oases. 

Donatus’ Grammar and its smaller edition, the ‘ Ars Minor’, 
became the standard books. for University and School, and a 
considerable part of Keil’s volumes is filled with Elucidations 
of Donatus’ Grammar, ‘Commenta in Artem Donati’. There 
is therefore a great deal of repetition. But indeed we may 
say that all the ‘Artes’ in these seven volumes follow the 
same track, and offer the same examples of the same rules. 
That is a feature of this kind of literature everywhere. And 
just as an English Grammar of to-day will offer some obsolete 
form like ‘ staves’, as Plural of ‘ staff’, a form possibly handed 
down by one grammar to another from the time when it was 
actually current, so the paradigms of the Pronouns in these 
Grammatici offer ‘mei vel mis’, ‘tui vel tis’. We must not 
make the mistake of accepting mis and tis as current forms 
of the Empire (cf. G. L. IV 410, 37). 

An all-important rule for our study of these volumes arises 
from this habit of repetition. Before accepting a statement, 
its other occurrences must be consulted. The student can do 
this with the help of the Indexes at the ends of the volumes. 
It will not do to accept off-hand testa as Plural of testu on the 
strength of Charisius’ words (G. L. I 146, 10): vera rectius 
dicimus et testa. We must correct this form of statement 
from, let us say, another passage of Charisius (G. L. I 35, 32): 
testu édorpaxov, sed Vergilius haec testa in Georgicis. The allu- 
sion is to Geo. 1, 391 testa cum ardente viderent Scintillare 
oleum, Geo. 2, 351 ingentis pondere testae. So that the 
original authority had mentioned ‘haec testa’ Fem. Sing., not 
‘haec testa’ Neut. Plur. (As to vera, it may be doubted 
whether Goetz and Schoell are quite justified in removing this 
form from Varro L. L. 5, 127, since the Plautus MSS. offer 
verum Sing. in three of the four occurrences of the word in 
the plays, and only once veru. To Rassow’s list add Rud. 
1302, 1304.) We must not accept without question the ‘ Bona 
Salus’ of Charisius (G. L. I 276: ut cum interrogamus num 
quis nos quaesierit et respondetur ‘Bona Salus’, unde intelle- 
gimus nos neminem quaesisse). Before we can recognize 
this as a fourth century phrase for ‘No one has called’, we 
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must consult the other paragraphs on Charientismus. In 
Donatus (G. L. IV 402, 10) the example of Charientismus is 
‘Bona Fortuna’; and in Pompeius (G. L. V 311, 18) we get 
what appears to be the full and original statement (s. v. 
Charientismus): in Afranio interrogat servum adulescens 
‘numquis me quaesivit’? et ille (Def. Art.) servus respondet 
‘Bona Fortuna’, id est nullus; quasi rem duram dictu mitius 
dixit. Pompeius makes the interesting addition: quomodo 
dicunt Romani ‘ignoscente (by your leave) calciavi me’, ap- 
parently a modest announcement of senatorial honours. (The 
Thesaurus has not this instance of calceo.) We must not fall 
into the error of believing (on the authority of G. L. IV 431, 
28) that in Virg. Aen. 2,99 the reading ‘spargere voces In 
vulgum ambiguam’ offers any real evidence of vulgus Fem. 
The two lines of Virgil, Aen. 1, 149 ‘ saevitque animis ignobile 
vulgus ’ and this line, are, we find, the stock-examples of vul- 
gus Neut. and Masc. (e.g. G. L. I 21, 16; 538, 35; 548, 17; 
V 40, 22, etc.; also Serv. ad Aen. 1, 149), so that ambiguam 
is a mere error of an isolated copy of the Aeneid. We shall 
be puzzled by the frequent remark in these volumes that iubeo 
can mean ‘volo’, until we turn up every passage mentioned 
in Keil’s Indexes, s. v. ‘iubeo’, and find (from G. L. IV 556, 
24) that the illustration is Terence’s ‘iubeo Chremetem’ (scil. 
salvere). It is through neglect of this precaution that so 
many writers nowadays on Metre misunderstand the Bucolic 
Diaeresis. From the better Metricians in these volumes they 
would have learned that its salient feature is not ‘word-ending’ 
but ‘pause in the sense’ at the close of the fourth foot?, e. g. 
Dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus? an Meliboei? This is the 
characteristic cadence of Greek Bucolic poetry. Before we 
admit that strange exception to the rule that ‘ suspension’, not 
‘contraction’, was the pagan form of abbreviation, the ‘SPS. 


+My friend, Prof. W. R. Hardie, has called my attention to this. 
His forthcoming book on Greek and Latin Metré will, I hope, remove 
many similar misapprehensions and banish, once for all, that horrid 
scansion ‘cui flavam ré | ligas cOmam’ and all the evil brood of the 
Viersilbler theory. ‘But the Viersilbler suits so many types of metre’. 
Yes! it will ‘suit’ the Dactylic Hexameter: arma viriim | qué cand 
Troi | iaé qui pri | miis 4b Gris, and even Cicero’s prose: qudéiisqué tand 
(em) | abatéré | Catilina | patiénti | 4 ndstra. (See Berl. Phil. Woch. 
of 1914, p. 413.) . 
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Sp(uriu)s’ of G. L. IV 536, 9; we had better consult G. L. V 
339, 19. Perhaps our manuscript evidence is faulty, and the 
true reading is SPU. 

This habit of repetition makes it possible to correct Keil’s 
text here andthere. The example of Conlisio is ‘mater terra’. 
in G. L. V 288, 16; so read in G. L. IV 445, 24 ut mater terra. 
his, ut diximus, vitiis (trahis of the MS. is for trahis, i. e. 
terra his). In G.L. IV 375, 7 Keil should not bracket the 
sentence ‘dicimus ... est’, for G. L. V 157, 20 shews that it 
was an actual sentence of Donatus. Since advorsus is a stock- 
example of ‘O for E’ (G. L. IV 119, 10; VII 149, 16), perhaps 
the puzzling contra of G. L. I 193, 8 is a gloss on advorsus; 
for the appearance of vorsus in a previous part of the sentence 
would make advorsus require an explanation. And if we re- 
member that these ‘Artes’ are sometimes mere notes of lectures 
(cf. G. L. VI 275, 11 Ars Grammatica Accepta Ex Auditorio 
Donatiani), we need not mark a lacuna at G.L.V1I 17,9. The 
lecturer seems to be arguing in favour of the spelling rutundus 
and against the assertion that the word was a derivative of 
rota. Read: Non omnia rutunda rota sunt. L et r geminari 
solent, etc. (if cum represents ¢, i. e. capitulum, to indicate a 
new paragraph). This part of Victorinus strongly suggests 
curt lecture-notes (if scribo 14,29 and 23, 22 can refer to 
writing on the black-board). We may remove the lacuna 
from G. L. I 14, 9, with the help of G. L. II 17, 3. Charisius 
and Priscian and all these Grammarians, as we shall see, take 
their Prosody from Greek sources. Some ‘ Graeculus esuriens’ 
furnished the first Latin Prosody-manual for the Roman 
literary market. He followed the obvious course of rendering 
into Latin the Greek Prosody-rules and substituting Latin 
examples for the Greek examples. One of the Greek Prosody 
paragraphs dealt with the Aeolic Digamma, and shewed that 
it played the part of a consonant, e. g., 


éyduevos fedévay éXixwmida, 
but occasionally did not, e. g. 
dues 8 reiphvay, etc. 


This paragraph is fairly preserved by Priscian in G. L. II 
pp. 15 sqq., and, when we read these pages of Priscian, we are 
tempted to detract from Bentley’s glory as the discoverer of 
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the Homeric Digamma. The whole discovery, we may almost 
say, is there for anyone who can read between the lines. But 
Bentley cannot have taken his theory from this passage, for 
he does not seem to have recognized the possibility of the 
Digamma playing the part it plays inthe second example. To 
substitute a Latin example for the first Greek one was an easy 
task for the ‘Graeculus esuriens’, since any line of any poet 
shews v playing a consonant’s part; to substitute one for the 
second was difficult. A line of Terence was discovered which 
seemed to ‘kill two birds with one stone’ (Andr. 66): sine 
invidia laudem invenias et amicos pares. It is mentioned by 
Priscian (G. L. II 17, 5). Now our Grammarians prefer 
Virgilian examples of their Prosody-rules, and avoid the Latin 
Dramatists. Most of them accordingly discard this paragraph 
on the treatment of v. Charisius, however, retains it but de- 
liberately omits the Terence example. There is no ground for 
supposing a lacuna in the (unique) MS. The Digamma is a 
frequent topic of these Grammarians. The Emperor Claudius’ 
attempt to add a reversed Digamma to the Roman alphabet as 
symbol of the Latin V-sound (the sound of our W) is perhaps 
the cause. 

This brings us to the second all-important rule for our 
study of these seven volumes. We must always reckon with 
the probability of Greek origin. Some of these Grammarians 
(and their pupils too) were of Greek nationality; all of them 
borrow from Greek authorities. Priscian candidly tells us 
that he has adopted the Grammars of Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Herodian for the framework of his own Grammar; he often 
supplies (notably in Book XVII) Greek along with Latin 
examples. This dependence on Greek sources was natural for 
the Grammatici, for the science of Grammar had been im- 
ported from Greece; they would justify their adoption into 
Latin of the Greek rules of Syntax and Accidence by the uni- 
versal belief that Latin was a dialect of Greek (G. L. I 292, 16 
cum ab omni sermone Graeco Latina lingua pendere videatur ). 
Virgil’s Epic Metre, they would plead, imitates Homer’s; so 
the Prosody-rules of Homer would suit Virgil. The Prosody- 
section in these ‘Artes’ puzzles us until we realize that the 
rules are transferred from a Greek manual. Priscian’s com- 
bination of Greek with Latin examples lifts the veil from our 
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eyes. For the treatment of Mute with Liquid it is natural to 
find a Greek example in which the Mute and Liquid begin a 
word. But every schoolboy knows the difference between the 
Greek and the Latin rule. Tetyedé Tpoiys would be as unnatural 
in Homer as moenidé Troiae is natural in Virgil; Catullus’ 
impotentid freta is a Graecism. But the recognition of this 
difference by the Grammatici is surprisingly rare. An example 
like oré fremebant is not distinguished from one like atque 
réfrenant. In G.L. VII 52, 13 we have a Greek example of a 
rule evidently based on Homer’s prosody, that the rough 
breathing may play the part of a consonant (Hom. Il. Z 800) : 


h éAlyor of maida éorxéra yelvaro Tvdeds. 


(Of course Homer’s use of the Digamma was not dreamt of. ) 
This rule seems to have been transferred bodily to the Latin 
Prosody. The letter 4 was the obvious substitute for the 
rough breathing, but Virgilian examples were hard to find. 
Our ‘Graeculus esuriens’ seems to have hit upon Virgil, Aen. 
9, 610: 


terga fatigdamis hasta. 


This is the stock-example with all our Grammatici of the pre- 
posterous theory that # can play the part of a consonant in 
making ‘ position’. And—strange to say—this theory actually 
passed into practice in Christian poetry (see my article in the 
Classical Quarterly of this year). 

The Greek origin of the Accidence-section in these ‘ Artes’ 
is revealed by the inclusion of the Optative (usually ‘utinam 
amarem’, etc.) in the paradigm of the Latin Verb. In their 
account of the Latin, Accent what calls for explanation is not 
the description of the Latin stress-accent in terms which suit 
the Greek pitch-accent. Why! the Romans never knew there 
was such a thing as Accentuation until Tyrannio taught them. 
Rather it is the occasional use of a phrase like ‘ syllaba quae 
plus sonat’, ‘the syllable that would be heard at a distance’, 
etc. And the best explanation seems to be that the Greek ac- 
cent had assumed or begun to assume a stress-character earlier 
than is usually admitted. The accent that can assert itself in 
verse is the stress-accent. The date of Babrius, the first Greek 
poet to recognize the accent in his Choliambics (in the final 
foot), has now found a ‘terminus ante quem’, with the dis- 
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covery of a fragment on a papyrus of the second century 
(Oxyr. Pap. X p. 133: “the poet himself must have lived well 
within the second century, if he does not go back to the 
first”). 

That the Saturnian Metre could not but be ascribed to Greek 
origin and furnished with parallels in Greek quantitative 
poetry is, I may be told, a universally admitted and often re- 
peated statement. But I doubt whether anyone can realize its 
truth adequately until he has read for himself the sections on 
Metre in these volumes of Keil. The Greek parallels are in- 
deed hardly more convincing than the absurd parallel (cited 
in G. L. I 321, 11) to the Latin nomenclature: OvAtéys ’Apxei- 
atddys ’Odvaceds 6 moddtAas, like ‘P. Corn. Scipio Africanus’! 

This article is written to attract explorers to Keil’s Sahara. 
Let me warn them off one pestilential region, G. L. IV pp. 54 
sqq., the silliest passage in all the seven volumes. Or shall we 
except the passage (G. L. VI pp. 50 sqq.) in which all Metre 
is derived from Apollo’s hymn of victory over the python: «7 
maiav, thrice repeated? When pronounced as two spondees, 
this forsooth produced the Dactylic Hexameter ; as two Iambi, 
the Iambic Trimeter. A ludicrous theory! But is it more 
ludicrous than the ‘Tom-tom Theory’ (not yet quite obsolete) 
of Indo-european metre, that eight indeterminate syllables 
0000 | 0000, like the characterless beats of a tom-tom, devel- 
oped in time into longs and shorts,—and all the rest of it? 
This theory should now be left to those who scan: cui flavam 
ré | ligas cOmam. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St. Anprews, SCOTLAND. 











IIL—AN WITH THE FUTURE. 


I. ON THE OCCURRENCES IN PLATO. 


In an investigation into the meanings of the moods in Greek, 
and the shift from one to the other, we are confronted by the 
problem of the occurrence of av with the future (indicative or 
its equivalent) as a logical anomaly, and, indeed, the same dis- 
satisfaction with the construction is indicated in Lucian and 
Bekker’s anonymous writer on syntax. The next step is to 
assure oneself of the trustworthiness of the MSS, bearing in 
mind the possible effect of these early notices upon the MS 
tradition. As writers on the syntax of this construction have 
come to a deadlock on the question of its legitimacy, and have 
therefore proceeded to argue for and against the MS tradition 
with equal adroitness, I was led to approach the subject from 
the point of view of eidography, and in investigating the oc- 
currences of dv with the future in the prose writers of the 
classical period, have found warrant to suppose that Plato was 
familiar with the construction and was also familiar with the 
objection to it. 

Conviction albeit unscientific has long been operative against 
the appearance of the construction in the texts of classical 
authors ; sometimes tacitly, as with the ‘best’ MSS and recent 
editors, sometimes with animosity, as in the emendations of 
Cobet. Generally speaking, in passages where av+ fut. appears 
the future can be converted into an aorist as readily as the 
aorist can be converted into the future (or equivalent of av+ 
opt.) in cases where vopifw+aor. referring to the future is an 
obstacle in Thucydides. In fact so readily ‘corrigible’ is the 
construction from the palaeographist’s point of view, that it is 
now a matter of no little difficulty to find the examples cited 
by writers on the subject, even in the apparatus criticus of 
editions which otherwise suggest some completeness. 

The chief authority for the rejection of the construction as 
being a solecism is Lucian; Sol. 2: 


Aux... . ov yap @éAas execOat, ovvnowv av, cimep eHeAnoeas. 
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Sor. ’AAA’ éyo BovrAopar’ ov 8’ ovdev cizas dv avOpwrot coAouiLovres 
A€yovor. Avx. Td yap viv pnOev puxpov ti cor paiverat Kaxov elvat ; 


Lucian is credited with having been an expert in Classical 
Greek, and the above passage has been interpreted to mean that 
av+ fut. was considered a solecism ‘even in antiquity’. If it 
was considered a solecism, it must have occurred. The ques- 
tion that interests us, but is not proved in any way by Lucian, 
is whether it occurred in Classical Greek Literature, and was 
there considered a solecism by contemporaries. That it oc- 
curred in late Greek, is shown by Radermacher in his edition 
(1901) of Demetrius de Elocutione, p. 67. 

The second ancient authority for the occurrence of av+ fut. 
is the anonymous writer on syntax in Bekker’s Anecdota I. p. 
127, 1. 24: méAAovTe 6 peév TOV ypappariKaV Kavov odK ériTpére, Tapa 
Trois apxators Sé ovK éAtya wapade’ypata evpioxerat, the author con- 
tinuing with examples from Demosthenes Phil. V (=V 14, a 
testimony ignored in Butcher’s ed.), Leptines (XX 35), Phil. I 
(really T, IX 67 <pydev> pnd’ Gv Srioiv 7 Sevov reicerBa, Sea- 
ger), Isoc. Antidosis (XV 69). 

Here the validity of the testimony is vitiated by evidences 
of defective memory or casual familiarity on the part of the 
author, and the value thereof for us depends on the certainty 
with which zapa dpxaios can be interpreted. 

Both from Lucian’s remark, and from the occurrence of the 
construction in writers on Rhetoric, I infer that during and 
after the time of Lucian, dv+fut. was not readily recognized 
as a solecism, but that a purist of those times would avoid the 
construction and eradicate it from the MSS of ancient authors, 
for the reproduction of which he made himself responsible. 
This inference discredits absolutely in this particular the au- 
thority of what we consider the ‘best’ MSS while the employ- 
ment of av+fut. by contemporary teachers of Greek, if it had 
influence on the scribe of the day, simply elevates him slightly 
above the contempt so often heaped upon him. The best 
copyist is the producer of mechanical work of photographic 
accuracy, a worker who is not interested in the elucidation of 
the text before him; but the best copyist will not produce the 
‘best’ MS. 

I fail to see that certainty or even conviction could be based 
on Lucian’s implication or on manuscript evidence, so far as 
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the occurrence of av + fut. in classical prose is concerned. I 
should consider that we are at liberty to correct the text in 
any place. where probability of error is a matter of palaeo- 
graphic experience, and this may be useful when we come to 
determine the meaning conveyed by a future modified by av. 
There will possibly be satisfaction in this procedure for schol- 
ars who would shrink from admitting the usage where a 
classical author is speaking in propria persona. 

When however an author is writing in ethos, we are not 
confronted by the improbability of the employment of a con- 
struction that the author himself would eschew. With one 
possible exception, the examples taken from Plato can be 
broadly regarded as intentionally solecistic. 

« * * 

Pl. Apol. 29 b.c. dore o08’ ef pe viv ipeis adiere ’"Avitw amorh- 
caves, Os Epy 7H) THY Gpxnv ov Seiv eve Sevpo cicedAOeiv 7, érerdy cionADov, 
ody oldv re elvat TO wy aroxTeivai pe, A€ywv mpds ipas as, ei Sadevfoipny, 
Hon [av] vpav of vieis emirndedovres & Swxpdrys Sddoxe mavres 
mavraract SiapPapnoovrat,—ei pot mpos Tavita eimoiTe... . 

dy secl. Cobet. 

Pl. Apol. 30 b. c. mpds raitra, painv dv, & ’AOnvain, } reibeobe 
"Avitw 7} ph, Kai } adiere } uy adlere, ws énov ovx Gv rovnoavtos GAAa, 
ovd’ «i péAAw ToAAUaKLS TeOvavat. 

movnoavtos Cobet. otjoovros B. T. 


These two passages must be taken in connection, for there 
is a tendency in Plato, particularly striking in the Pausanias 
speech of the Symposium, to make use of a responsion towards 
the end of a unit, or period, of incident. This rhetorical 
method is seen in Homer in similes, and has been considered 
an insidious invitation to interpolators; it is also seen in Her- 
mocrates’ speech to Pan-Sicily in Thuc. IV 59. 1, 64. 1. I 
should, therefore, refuse to accept Cobet’s seclusion of av in 
the first instance, and his change of the future into the aorist 
in 30c in view of the unanimity with which the MSS report the 
passages. 

The suggestion of Kihner-Gerth (I 209) that dy is to be 
construed with émrydevovres, might have been supported by 
Thuc. II 8o. 1. 


*Aumpaxiwrat cai Xdoves . . . wei\Povor Aaxedaipovious . . . A€yovres 


St, Iv vavoi Kai wel Gua peta opav EMOwow, advvdrwv d6vtwv ~vp- 
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Bonfeiv trav ard Oadrdoons ’Axapvavev padiws ’Axapvaviay oxovres Kai 
THs ZaxivOov xai KepadAnvias xpatnoovet, cai 6 mepimAovs ovKére 
écoito ’APnvaiors Spoiws epi TleAordvvnoov’ éAmida 8” eivat Kai Nav- 
maxtov AaBeiv. 


So Jones: post pgdiws add dv ABEFM. 

Here J. M. Stahl (Quaest. gramm. Leips. 1866, p. 22) saw 
that dy is to be taken+ oc xévres, and this might be urged as in- 
dicating dv+ émirndevovres. But in that passage we have rather 
an instance of Thucydides’ austerity of style whereby he em- 
ploys language as objective material, and the variations of the 
future concept in av + aor. part., fut. indic., fut. opt., are so 
many tones in the progress of the theme. No such aid appears 
in Apol. 29c, but, even if this loophole be accepted, one must 
admit there is a lack of lucidity, a touch of prevarication about 
an expression which scholars have reduced to a semblance of 
order in the category of anacoluth. 

Plato is not scrupulous where he sees a point to be made. 
He does not, for example, scrupulously represent rival phi- 
losophers by interlocutors of conspicuous ability. In Apol. 26d 
oie. avrovs ameipovs ypappdtwv elvat, wore ovK eidévat ... the dare 
ovx is easily explicable, yet one is prepared by the azeipous ypap- 
patwv to deride the ‘solecism’ before tragic Meletus can refer 
to the learned commentators. 

Similarly in Sophocles, Antig. 389 érei oxoAg 10’ Hew Sevp’ 
av éEnixouv éyw the av will, upon thought, be construed + éfyv- 
xovv, but so idiomatic is the attraction of dv from the infinitive 
to the introducing finite verb, that a perfectly legitimate ex- 
pression demands analysis. The grammatical purity of the 
humorous guard is assailed. One suspects. The character’s 
popularity does not suffer from one’s suspicions. 

In these passages from the Apology, if anywhere, the con- 
struction of av + fut. is authentic. Rather than a subsidiary 
blunder on the part of an archetypal scribe, the construction 
in 30c is an intentional responsion to the construction in 29c; 
Socrates with a touch of character accepts the grammar of 
Anytus. That the audience is supposed to accept the humour 
is I think indicated by the opening words of the next sentence, 
un SopvBeire, avdpes ’APnvain, the reading of B. The audience 
is laughing with Socrates and against Anytus; in omitting 6 
it is as if he said, “ Now, Boys”, instead of “ Now, Gentlemen ”. 
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The liberty taken with men of more or less prominent posi- 
tion at Athens by their contemporaries renders it practically 
impossible to base the actual history of a politician on refer- 
ences in the comic poets; it is no less hazardous to estimate 
the actual personality of a character appearing in a speech or 
philosophic dialogue. In the final analysis Joel does not 
establish the actuality of Socrates; he does not fail however 
to establish the type for which Socrates comes to stand. Simi- 
larly, items in Alcibiades’ personal history, as far as we can 
establish their verity, show a considerable discrepancy with 
those of Alcibiades the type in philosophic writings and in 
rhetorical epideixis. This phenomenon is disastrous for his- 
tory, but it presents a more solid foundation for speculations 
of an eidographic or ethic nature. The type once fixed is more 
rigid than the fluctuating actuality of the living original. 
Anytus as an actual man is obscure; as treated by Plato, Ly- 
sias, Polycrates? his role is quite patent. As a type, he may 
even be an anachronism and appear in an anachronistic setting. 

Fortunately we know something of Anytus as he appears in 
Greek literature. The rough horse-sense of his mot in 2g9bc is 
refreshing in the semihysteria of much that has gathered round 
Socrates’ trial, and is on a par with the shrewd, if rather ill- 
timed, advice to the grain men in Lys. 22. 8and 9, and is in the 
vein of Athenaeus 12. 47 od pa Al’, ddd’ ebyveopova. Exwv eovoiav 
amavra AaBeiv ra Huion Katédirev ; no less consistent is his attitude 
towards the vindictive Piraeus, Lys. 13. 78; that a change to 
poverty was unable to shake his innate honesty is seen in Isoc. 
18. 23, a speech of Lysianic genre. Of course Lysias held a 
brief for Radicals, he also assumed a brief for Socrates, after 
his death; yet the protection Anytus accorded the engaging 
Andocides (I 150), a man who by tradition stood for all that 
was contrary to democratic principles, seems to have been uni- 
formly appreciated, and even Plato does not elsewhere (Meno 
87e) attempt to make him out anything worse than a stolid 
Philistine. Meletus is handled much more viciously in the 
matter of ethos. It seems to amount to this: P. G. Barbon to 
Lysias was Barebones to Plato, and av + fut. is a Barebones 


*Cf. Hirzel, Polykrates Anklage und Lysias Vertheidigung des So- 
krates, Rh. M. 42, 1887. 
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construction. Socrates in whimsical sympathy used &v rouncov- 
tos in 30bc. 


This whimsical sympathy is to be noted elsewhere. In the 
Crito, at least in the latter half, Plato seems to make Socrates 
curiously sensitive to his surroundings, curiously gentle to 
Crito, arguing at the close rather as a protreptic preacher 
than the logical Socrates. In the diatribe of the laws we 
seed (Crito §39¢)< ..... } mAnoidoes TovTOLS Kai avaioyuVTHELS 
diadeyopevos—rivas Adyous, @ Ywxpares ; 7 ovtorep evOdde ws 7) apery 
kal 7 Stxatocvvn mAciorov dgiov Tois avOpwmros Kai Ta vopipa Kai ot 
vopot; Kal ovK ole. doxnpuov av daveicGat 76 Tov Swxpdtovs mpaypa ; 
oleaOai ye xp7. 


av om. T, Eusebius. 

The position of av looks as if its presence were emphatically 
insisted upon. The dochmiac ending is also significant. 
There is much in the Crito to suggest a playful caricature of 
the worthy whose walk of life may have been similar to that 


of Anytus. 
* * * 


Pl. Phaedr. 227b: ri Sai; ox av ofer pe xara Tlivdapov xai 
doxoAias iméprepov mpaypya tomnoacGat To onv Te Kai Avoiov diatpi- 
Bav axovcat ; 


moinocac0a: Par. 1811: mornoecOar B. T. reqv G.: onv B. T. 


The Oxyrhynchus papyrus (vol. VII, p. 117) reads the aorist 
here, and being of the third century A. D. carries weight of 
authority. Being of the third century, however, the omission 
of the construction dv+ fut. may be a suppression in deference 
to the movement towards purity indicated in the passage from 
Lucian already quoted, even as xa@i{nodpefa (229a) becomes 
xadedovpe8a in the papyrus. 

If wounoecGa is here genuine, there is a deft mixture of lofty 
quotation and lowly solecism. Phaedrus himself has been called 
the ‘sucking sophist’ (Gildersleeve, J. H. U. Circulars vol. 
VI, Jan 1887, p. 49), characterized as a‘ pupilteacher’. Abun- 
dant evidence might be obtained for the forms which Socrates’ 
humour takes, and from among them one cannot exclude a 
playful way of taking off a person to his face. Here he takes 
off Phaedrus as a quoter and Phaedrus the admirer of the cult 
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of Lysias in terms of Lysias’ low life character genre. It does 
not matter what were the relations of Plato and Lysias at the 
time. Lysias has a peculiar back-handed manner of arguing 
in court and of courting in the Phaedrus, and Plato’s Socrates 
is also a master and admirer of understatement. Lysias wrote 
a defense of Socrates, but unless Plato was an extremely well 
balanced young man he might have suspected his ingenuous- 
ness. Still I take it that literary amenities—as such—existed 
between Plato and Lysias when I find that Phaedrus the Myr- 
rhinusian appears in Lys. 1g. 15 (B. c. 387); in Lysias 32. 14 
(B. C. 400-399) the romantic discovery of the document occurs 
while the family were moving from the Collytus to the Phae- 
drus house; in 14. 42 xara ’AAxiBiddov (winter 395/4 B. c. being 
the ostensible date, but Alcibiades and his family are so essen- 
tially themes for epideixis from Aristophanes to Demosthenes, 
that dating like paternity is putative)—in this speech otrw yap 
Sidxewrat wor’ émi pev Tois KaAois aicxiverOat, émi 5é rois Kaxois piAo- 
tipetoOar reminds one that Phaedrus in Symp. 178d declaimed : 
A€yw 82 8H ti rovTo; Thy emi pev Tois aicxpois aioxivyy, éri Se rois 
KaXdois diAotipiav. 

I think therefore that Socrates was taking a playful rise out 
of Phaedrus when he made him associate quotation and sole- 
cism, and I likewise suspect the lilt in Phaedr. 243e otros rapa 
cot pada wAnoiov dei mapeotrw which Cobet (V. LL. p. 119) con- 
sidered bad Greek. Perhaps the original was wepi or even 
éudi, and of Apollo. I suspect Plato is amusing himself at 
Phaedrus’ expense. Similarly Phaedrus’ words éxei oxud 7’ éori 
kal mvevpa pérpiov Kai moa xabifecOa 7, dv BovAwpeba, xataxrAcOnvar 
are a correction of Socrates’ amusing é& jovyia xabiLnodpeba 
(229a), the last word being dangled before Phaedrus till he 
bites, as did the scribe of Ox. pap. 1016. Bekker’s Antiatticist 
p-. 101. 2. had qualms about xa@{nodpeOa for xabedovpeba, and 
Cobet (N. LL. 340) and Schanz (Proleg. Phaedr. X) are 
equally suspicious of the form xataxAOjvar. 

That Plato should hint that if Phaedrus associates with 
Lysias he may be infected with his language is not out of the 
way. It bears the imprint of his shrewd recognition of Lysias’ 
subtle ethos in language and Phaedrus’ incapacity to distin- 
guish. We read in Lysias I. 22 (written before 403 B. c. if 
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one may draw conclusions as to the identity of Sostratus in 
§ 22, and in 9. 13): 


eidas 8’ éya Ort THviKavTa aduypévos ovdev dv KatadnWotro oko. TOY 
émitndeiwv, éxéXevov (sc. Xworparov) ovvderveiv’ Kai éAOdvres 
¥ 4  - © , > _:'< ~ 2 ~ 
oixade Gs éué, avaBavres cis Td UrepGov eSerrvowper. 
ovdéva Bekk. oddév’ dv Westermann. 


Of this passage Richards (Cl. Rev. VI 339, col. 2): ‘As far 
as I can judge at present, ovdev 57 (or otdéva 87) would not be 
admissible ... for Lysias’. 

If émrnSeiwv is masculine as in § 41, then od8év<a> is mascu- 
line—none of ‘the boys’; if it is neuter, then it is equivalent 
to the ‘needful’, and it is to be observed they went to the 
breppov to get it. The whole oration is so essentially low life 
that the dv+ fut. would seem to be here appropriate in ethos. 
Even with Usener’s dating of the Phaedrus at 403/2 (Rh. 
M. 35. 131 ff.) Plato could have known this passage; perhaps 
however he had in mind also Lys. 31. 21 (c. 398 B.C.) : dpa 
djAov Gre ed Wde (sc. Philo’s canny mother at the moment of 
drawing up her will preliminary to her decease) adrév od82 da 
7d mpoonkxew aitH Ta Séovta av motnoovta, which I admit is easily 
corrigible. Lysias does not offend again. An editor of Aes- 
chylus has ceased to employ split infinitives for less. If 
Plato! agreed with the assertion of modern scholarship that 
Athenian Women’s language was conservative he might have 
been justly suspicious of Lysias’ grammar in writing av 7oty- 
govra, but the point is a subtle one involving the ethos of a 
speaker who employs rhetoric in a manner suggesting the 
flourishes of the inimitable Invalid, the ethos of a speaker who 
affects a certain loudness not incompatible with less gentle 
origin. 

* * * 


Plato, after affirming that the philosopher’s nature is in the 
highest degree sensitive to its surroundings,” proceeds, Rep. 


492¢ : 
> a ~ 4 » , x i / »” ld ¥” a 
év 87 T@ TovovTw Tov véov, TO Aeydpevor, Tiva oie Kapdiav ioxew; 7 
Pl. Crat. 418c ai yuvaixes uddiora rhv dpxalay gwrhv ogfover, 


*Cf. also Laws 71090. 
4 
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~ - e 4 
motav av avt@ maideiav iwrixyv avOdgev, Hv ob KataxAvobeicay vmod 
hd id , - , . 2 , x ¢# i 
Tov ToLovTov Woyou 7) éxaivov oiynoecOar hepoméevyv Kata podv, 9 av 

, ‘ 
ovTos épy, Kai dyoew re Ta adTa TovTOIs KaAa Kai aicxpa elvat, Kal 
émitydevoew amep Gv ovrot, kai EveoOat To.ovTov ; 


av secl. Cobet. iSmrnyv F. 


Jowett accepts the av—* The particle without weakening it, 
gives an ironical force to the future”—and quotes 615d. 
Campbell rejects the av—“The ‘colloquial style’ of which 
Goodwin speaks in referring to 615d, is not present here”. It 
is possible that an early correction of iiwr<ix>v was misread 
as av; or that the av is an early dittography; or that av was 
originally intended as a correction of ioyew, having dropped by 
haplography after riva or xapdiav. Had this been an apparent 
instance of the optative without av, few would have hesitated 
to insert dv or even to consider the monosyllable sufficiently 
sounded in the context, the ear cheated. But the ear is more 
than cheated, the very madeia is being overwhelmed, and I 
doubt not Plato dropped an av into the stream of his metaphor. 
The delicate philosophic soul would err in good company; on 
the authority of AEF, Thucydides, I. 140. 5, represents Peri- 
cles as saying: 


dmoxupiodpevor 52 cadis av kataorTnoeTe adTois ard Tov icov wpiv 
padXov mpoodéepec Gar. 
On the examples in Thucydides, however, I prefer to reserve 
judgment until I treat in a later paper the occurrences of the 
construction in Classical Authors other than Plato, where due 
consideration will be given to Hermann and Herbst and their 
animadversions on the significance of a future modified by av. 


* * * 
Pl. Rep. 615 cd. 


Edy yap 8y mapayevécbar épwrwpévw Erépw vd ETépov, Gov cin 
*Apdiaios 6 péyas. 6 Se “Apdiaios obros ris TlapdvAias év run dre 
TUpavvos éyeyovet, 7On xiAvoarov Eros Eis éxeivov TOV xpOvoV, yépovTa. TE 
matépa amroxteivas Kai mpeaBurepov adeAdov, kai dAXAa by woAAd TE Kai 


dvoow. cipyaopevos, ws éAéyeto. Epy obv Tov épwrwpevov eizeiv, “ Oix 
4) 


yee’’, havar, “ ovd’ dv H&ea Sedpo. Ceacapefa yap oiv 8)... . 
ovd’ av 7§e. AFDM Iustinus Stobaeus: odd’ av Agu scr. recc.: 
ovd’ nec Proclus. 
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Thus Burnet. Hermann’s edition, however, begins a new 
paragraph at eOcacdpeba yap otv 8yxtA. The Jowett and Camp- 
bell text includes in one paragraph é¢y yap 8 to ovynoavtos 
avaBnva 616 |. 9, Burnet ends the inverted commas at 616 1. 4 
éumecovpevot ayowro, the paragraph at tynAdv cimeiv—617d 1. 5. 
Such difference in punctuation amounts to a difference in 
interpretation of the dianoetic value of the passage, and hence 
to a difference in the interpretation of the ethos of the three 
speakers involved, Socrates, Er, and the spirit. According to 
J. A. Stewart, the myth in Plato is a literary representation of 
the natural products of the dream world consciousness; the 
oratio obliqua, in which the tale of Er, son of Armenius is 
couched, is a masterpiece of obliquity. Regardless of the 
strictures passed on him in Nietzsche’s Geburt der Tragédie, 
Socrates swims in and out of the Er of his presentation, now 
in propria persona giving a précis of Er’s more elaborate ac- 
count, now identifying himself with his puppet?; while the 
words of the spirit anon slide unconsciously into the o. o. 
which ought to be Er’s. Truly the account is of such stuff as 
dreams are made of. 

The tale commences in naif logographic style, of which 614b 
eredn od exBavac (AF) or éredy ov éxBjvat (A?M Proclus etc.) 
is a delicate reminder; at the time of the Republic this style 
is in the sphere of that disconcerting evidence of Thucydides’ 
personality (I 126 f.) which evoked the comment 6 A€wv éyéAacev 
évravla. Then the o. 0. becomes restless, fy intrudes. Then 
a parenthesis—Socrates intrudes in propria persona. Then 
én . . . eimeiv . . . Pdvat with this sentence: ovdx | jer odd’ adv 
née Sevpo. 

Unfortunately we have few stage directions in Greek; 
Thucydides does not always underline his mots as in IV 40, 2, 
nor Herodotus doubt the intelligence of his readers, by e. g. 
explaining Mother Carey’s Chickens (IV 7) as he does in IV 
31, where the equivoeal remark taira pév vuv 7a. A€yerat paxpdtata 
eipntat is correctly left unpunctuated by Stein in spite of his 
seeing simply a reference to the historical account commencing 
chap. 16. 1.9. But I take it that whether the continuation 
Ceacdpcba yap ovv 8 . . . is still within the inverted commas, 


*Cf. Symp. 185c, where raird co, én should be (Ilavoaviay) davai, as 
is corrected in the next two lines by @n 6 ’Apiorddnuos, cf. 193d. 
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or is the normal shift in 0. o. towards a <ém> construction, 
the yap otv 8 is sufficient indication that Plato wrote ovd’ av 
née, pace Proclus deceased, and that he meant it. As used by 
an interlocutor, yap ovv signified an assent to the spirit of what 
has just been said but not a logical consent. When used by 
the speaker himself of what he has just said, yap ov 87 is a 
half humorous deference to the daiponov of strict accuracy, be- 
ing not far from a combination of yowv and 8’ ow with a strong 
addition of personality. On this passage Gildersleeve, S. C. 
G. 482, footnote, writes: ‘but if ever av was needed with the 
future indicative, it is needed here’; and, by all that is to 
much maligned scribal integrity sacred, we get it. 

Did then Plato mean to be... ‘common’? “He is not 
here and ... he ain’t going to be”! 

Plato is often whimsical. He is often, in the original, a sad 
pill to swallow for those to whom, in translations, the word 
Platonic chaperons the naughty beyond question. It would 
be hard to convince even scholars that in Phaedo 62a the tor- 
tuousness of the sentence and its repetitions represent a mighty 
blush on the part of Socrates at having said GAAad mpobvpeiobar 
xp) Taxa yap av xai dxovcas—as being perilously near a verse 
he had just composed, the which might make Evenus laugh. 
Yet Plato flanges his quotations habitually. A line of Socrates’ 
swan song was perhaps’ dGAAa mpobvpeioba . . . taxa ydp Kev 
dxovoats. His biush is legitimate. 

But the language that is scouted by Academicians is often 
of good sound pedigree with a patent of legitimacy due to the 
high antiquity of its inception. While I think it would be 
wrong to write here ovdé xev 7fee with its heroic lilt—and I 
should not care to have yap otv 8 habilitate adv7ge.—I am quite 
ready to believe that av + fut. here is trading on family con- 
nections. The expression might readily be a triumph of 
logographic naiveté, the narrative resuming in another key 
(8). Owing to the possible connection of dv with xev, I think 
there are two spheres in which av+ fut. may be employed. It 
might be employed by uneducated people, metics in the grove 
of Academe, and by the godly. It may sometime appear that 
there is an ethic parallel between these two usages and the 


So in Phaedr. 241d ws AvKoe Apr’ dyardo’, ds maida girovow épacral, 
Thompson recognizes a hexameter of Plato’s own composition. 
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appearance of «i + subj. in the mouth of Nicias the Seodaipwv 
(Thuc. VI 21. 1) and ¢ po’ éxddyw (the reading of R) on the 
lips of Cleon (Ar. Eq. 698), and thrust into his teeth by the 
sausage-seller (700) «i wy o’ éxriw; —a parallel in ethos, but 
not a case of absolute parallelism, for at present my investi- 
gations are leading me to expect a different origin for «i &- 
oroow and ¢i pno’ éexpdyw. 

In this passage then I would recognize av 7€e as either in- 
tentionally naif or quaintly raffish. Before however taking 
up the logographic element in the expression, I shall refer to 
the possible example of dv+ fut. in the aftermath of the Myth 
of Er, and in the closing sentence of the Republic 621b: 


kai ovtws, & -TAavxwv, pv0os éodOy Kai odk amwdeTOo, Kai jpas dv 
coceev, av TreOipeba ait@, kai tov tTHS AAOns wotapov eb diaByod- 
A a a > , 
peOa, kai tTHhv Yynv od pavOnodpeBa. 


According to Stallbaum av ocaéce is read by 2 MSS Mon. 
<32> Flor. 8, authority sufficient to interest Richards, who 
reads xai jas 8) cooe. 

If it is a true reading, this av+ fut. is a case of just such 
reference back to av fe of 615d, as I find in the situation of 
Apol. 30c as referring to Apol. 29c. The Gorgianism at the 
close ... ? but then the delightful messenger in Soph. O. T. 
924 prances in with just such a debonnaire curvet, under 
which his identity is disguised until 1029 (owmny yap joba 
kami Onreig wAdvys;) and this identity has still to be pressed 
home on the herdsmen 1132 by a disclosure of what he can do 
in vernacular. 

As far as we can judge from the fragments of logographers, 
exclusive of that branch which confined its logography in the 
framework of a dicanic setting, av+ fut. is by no means typical 
enough to catch Plato’s caricaturing eye. The absence of the 
construction or its presence can easily find explanation in the 
circumstances of the preservation of the several fragments of 
the Greek Historiographers. 

An example of av+ fut. is to be found in Pherecydes accord- 
ing to Schol. Pind. Pyth. IV 133 (Miiller, F. H. G. 60): 


} ioropia mapa Depexvdy* “ eve, hyciv, 6 TleAias rH Tlocedan, xai 
- - ~ ~ > 
mpocime tact mapeivar, Oi 88 joav of te dAAot woAiTat Kai 6 ‘Inowr, 


*Cf. Soph. Antig. 389 quoted above. 
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éruxe 5& dpotpedwv éyyis tov "Avavpov motapov. “Acdvdados Se 
x p rm 

SiéBatve tov wotapov, dSiaBas S€, tov pév Se~dv irodeitar rdda° rov de 
dpiorepov, émAnberar. Kai épyerar ottws émi Seirvov. “Idav 8% 6 
TleAias, ovpBddAAa 7d pavrniov. Kai rote piv jovyace. TH Se iore- 
paig perarrepdpevos HpeTo 6 Tt motoin, ei a’T@ xpynoOein rd Tov TaV 
mokitav amobaveiv. ‘O 8é “Inowv, wépyar av eis Alav airdv, éxi rd 
K@as 70 xpvodpaddov, dfovra av amd Aintew. Taira ¢ ro “Inoou 


“Hpy és voov BadAa, ws EAOor } Mydera rH IeAig xaxov”. 


Even Socrates knew that he must wear his good pumps 
when he went to Agathon’s banquet, and the enormity of Ja- 
son’s carelessness was not lost on Pherecydes who wrote a 
blue book for Athenian epigonous pretenders. Yet Pherecydes 
puts an article before his heroes’ names, which is as bad as 
prefixing Mr. to a scholar’s name, and he uses a future parti- 
ciple immediately followed by av, which he ought not to have 
done even if as a sweet reminiscence of the wépyar av. 

Without prejudice as to the source of the contents, one 
might quote Apollodorus Biblio. I 23. 8 (Miiller) : 

épooavros Sé *Idcovos, pappaxov Sidwow, @ xatalevyvivat pédAAovTa 
ToUs Tavpous éxédevoe xpioat THY Te doTida Kai 7d Sdpv Kal TO copa’ 


TovTw yap xpioGévta, Ey, mpos piav Hpépav pyre av ird rupds ddiKxy- 


Onoeobat, pnte vd oidnpov. 

Herodotus however has an instance of av+ fut. to offer, III 
I2: 

ai pev trav Tlepoéwv xepadai ciot dobevées cttw wore, ci Gédows Wndw 
povvy Badeiv, diarerpavées, ai 82 tov Aiyurriwy otrw Sy tr ioyupai, 
poyis av AiOw raicas Siapphéeas. 

Békas ABCP. Badréew L. 

diappnéas A. B. C. Stapdgeas R. S. dSiappdgevas V. 


So Hude; but the evidence for the future is X and XI cent. 
MSS against XIV. This is, I believe, the sole’ example of 
the construction in Herodotus; the priority of ABC is an 
argument in favour of reading the future; one might more- 
over discover a tendency to delete the construction, reaching 
its culmination in RS. On the other hand, the future as read 
in the MSS of family a is conceivably a mere error in spelling. 


*Hdt. III 80; V 31; VII 10 are more or less obvious scribal errors. 
Hdt. III 104, to my mind also a scribal error, will be considered else- 
where. 
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The difficulty is that Greek scholars are from their very ac- 
quaintance with the language too well aware of the process 
of balancing probabilities to be very susceptible to conviction 
by argument. 

Herodotus’ naiveté may here be ‘viciously acquired’ from 
some source. He gives the source—av@épevos rapa tav émyw- 
piwy. One misses wore after the second otrw. The concluding 
clause sounds like an anacoluthic appendage in inverted com- 
mas; in other words it is dramatic in the ethos of the émywpvor. 

For Herodotus was alive to niceties of language, of syntax. 
The eidography of his use of the infin.-imperat. would estab- 
lish that. Moreover (IV 117) he writes of the Sauromats, 
in whom he takes quite a Herodotean interest from their con- 
nection with the Amazons, that they ¢wv9 vopifovor Sxvbi«7q, 
codoxilovres ait7 ... The verb he uses is significant; Prota- 
goras wrote on godAotxopds ; the formation of the word betrays 
the school of new learning and new interest. We hear much 
lately of Sophocles’ appreciation of Herodotus, an association 
which might suggest the presence of an Herodotean humour 


in Sophocles’ tragedies. 
* * * 


A crucial test of literary capacity is put by Aristophanes 
(Ran. 1422) into the mouth of Dionysus: zpo@rov pév ovv zepi 
’AAxiBiddov tiv’ éxerov yvopnv Exdtepos; most prose writers have 
taken him as a lively topic of discussion or theme for exploi- 
tation of rhetoric and character drawing ; to-day he is still one 
of the most elusive of personalities. The following extract 
is from his syncrisis, on Socrates as a Silenus figure, PI. 
Symp. 221d: 

Kai yap ovv xai rovro év Tois mpwrows wapéAvmov, Stt Kai of Adyor 
avTov Spowtatot eict Tois atAnvois Trois Stovyopévors. ei yap eOédor 
TLS TOV SwKpatovs axovew Adywv, paveiev Av mavy yeAoio. Td TpwTOV * 
TowavTa Kal dvopata Kai pnyata eEwlev reprapréxovrat, aatipov 87 
twa vBpiotov Sopdv. dvovs yap KavOnAiovs Aéyer Kai yaAxkéas Twas 
kal oxvtotopous Kal Bupoodéwas, kai dei Sia Tov aitav Ta adTa 
gaiverat A€yev, GoTE amreipos Kai avontos avOpwros was av tav Adywv 


, , X% 2A > > = ‘ t ed , 
katayeAdoeev. Storyopévous 8& dav ad tis Kai évrds adtav yyvo- 
pevos mpaTov pev vovv éxovras évdov povovs evpHaet Tav Adywv, 

. - / hed e - 4 
éxeita Oevordrous Kai mAeiota aydApar’ dperns év avTois Exovras Kai 


SF oe a CE Se ONE ae IE te oe Se eg 
a es EE Sea a eS ere RN SR a St oe ra . 


eS ENN  WP iae 


eRe aie 


rare ti ee ae 


SSeS kai Sa ts a sara Bitte a? a Dara Ncaeit barrens Oa 
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émi mXeiorov teivovtas, paAdAov Se éxi wav doov mpoonKe. oxoreiv TH 
péAdovrt Kar@ xayab@ EceoOar, 


Thus Burnet’s text: I take the liberty of underlining certain 
words to be noticed. 


eI éAo. B: eOéXka T. ...... e3 & Baiter: dv T. om. 8 
<Ox. Pap. 843> at S:oryopévovs T. Stovyoupévovs B. ad Bekker : 
av BT <also Ox. Pap.>, & Schanz a5. reivovras T. reivav- 
tas B. 


R. G. Bury’s note on dav ai ms is: “ dv cum participio cohae- 
ret hoc sensu, édv ris (Sy ... si quis forte viderit” (Riickert) : 
Stallb., too, defends ay, citing Rep. 589e, Phaedo 61c, Euthyd. 
287d; the objection of Riickert and Rettig that aid ought to 
stand after S:ocyouévovs rather than after wv, is not fatal. 

1. Palaeographically arguing, ®ov av ... may be accounted 
for by most of the rules of error known to thetrade. A mar- 
ginal correction of either of the two places would be sufficient 
incentive to the much maligned scribe to insert av here. The 
appearance of carvpov without av in the Oxy. papyrus may 
suggest a misapplied deletion of dv elsewhere. 

2. There may be a breezy repetition of dav, sustaining the 
note struck in ¢aveiey av. Such spectacular syntax is in the 
realm of the dramatic rather than the syntactical proper. 

3. ®ov dv may be a phrase=édv rs i8y as Riickert suggested 
according to R. G. Bury’s note in his edition of the Symp. It 
would be still more extraordinary than av-+ fut. 

4. av may anticipate an optative for which Alcibiades sub- 
stitutes the future as equivalent to dv+opt. in an impatient 
and perhaps inebriate disregard of syntax. Unluckily Guard- 
ian Pericles does the same when he is presumably sober—in 
Thuc. I 140. § according to AEF—and Spartan Archidamus 
does the same when Isocrates uses him as a mouthpiece, indeed 
he uses av + fut. three times in a few lines (VI 62. 63), or 
twice if we follow the staid Urbinas. 

Compare the speech of Alcibiades in Thuc. VI 16 f. with the 
funeral oration of Pericles in its rhythmical analysis. Alci- 
biades’ succession of longs and shorts is like the shadows 
coursing up the slopes of a sunlit hill. In VI 17 the expression 
kai viv pn mwepoBnoba (as the MSS report), is that of the 
sportsman —and indeed I think the ya is an interpolation, the 
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perf.=‘have done with’—and in Pl. Symp. 222b he rolls out 
three Infin.-Imperatives, thickly introduced by @ 8% xai goi 
Aéyw—and that too xai aol, d ’Aydbuv, 

5. It is much more likely that av is really equal to édyv, in- 
tended as a bibulous explication of ev, and ushering in the 
gaiety of évrés airav yryvopevos, which is further elucidated by 
évdov and perhaps, considering Alcibiades’ condition, anticipates 
it. Such an av would require no verb. 

Says Theognis (627) 


aicypov tot peOvovra map’ avdpdor vngoow elvat* 
> » ’ > , A 4 , 
aicxpov 8’ ei vnpwv wap peOdovar péver. 


As sober grammarians, therefore, we must disregard this pas- 


sage. 


“ * * 








Thus far we have dealt with examples of av+fut. where 
the construction bears evidence of being intentionally posited. 
But there may obviously arise instances where a hesitancy on 
the part of the speaker, a lack of ease in formulating a nebu- 
lous thought, a note of mental reservation, may be adequately 
depicted in anacoluthic utterance without further arriére pen- 
sée—being herein differentiated from Rep. 492c and Symp. 
221d, if the latter is really an example. 

Pl. Crat. 390e fin. Schanz: 


EPM. Ovx exw, o Swxpares, OTws xp? pos a d€éyes évav- 
Tiovobat* tows pévrot ov padiov €or ovTws eEaidvns meoOnvai got, ei 
’ 
7) Scigeras, Hvtiwa pys elvar Tv Pv bpO6 BVO maT 
» 7 WS €lvat THV Pvoe OpVOTHTA OVOp"aTOS. 


go, et wy scripsi philolog. vol. 35, p. 369: coe «& po. BD, 
voculae pot et wy saepissime inter se permutantur, cf. Cratyl. 
95, 15 Gorg. 33, 15 ...., GAAG Sone por dde Gv padrdAov ridecGai 
(weiBecOai ex emend.) ce ef por PT, aAAa Boxe por dde av padrdAdv 
rt weiecOai oe ei pot H, dAAG Sox por dde dv padrdov (av paddov 
ex emend.) meiOecOai (rideoPar ex emend.) oe e por G, verbis 
got & pot erasis scripsit dAAa Soxe por dde dv padrdrov rwecOnoecOai 
oe ct (oe ef ex emend.) pot b, dAAa Soxd por dde Av paddAov wet- 
cOncecGar ec por d, GAAG Soxe por dde Gv paddAov, & por Naber 
Comm. II, p. 74, dAAa Soxm por dde av paddov' reoOjvai cor 
pot Cobet Mnemos. vol. 2 (1874), p. 248, aAAa Sox po dd’ dv 
padrov weiGecGai cor & wor Hirschig. Facilius ii, qui verba sup- 
pleta tuebantur, réo8ac oo. potuerunt scribere cf. Phaedon. 
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184. 10, Cobet Nov. lect. p. 410, Mnemos. vol. 2 (1874), p. 
135, 143, vol. 9 (1860), p. 297. 

According to Richards the MSS are divided between ze- 
cOnoecoOa and reiGecPa, but there is no indication of this in Bur- 
net’s edition. 

Had there been satisfactory evidence for the future, one 
could have applied the criterion of whether Plato was likely 
to make the ‘poor brother of Callias’ use such a construction 
either naturally or in stress of confusion. For all the hu- 
morous pleasantry of the Cratylus one can hardly think it 
would have been appropriate, for Hermogenes does not seem 
to be either a rough diamond or an archaist, and the slight 
element of urbane perplexity in his words does not require 
such an extravagant underscoring as the use of the construc- 
tion 4v+ fut. would give them. At no time is one led to sup- 
pose that Hermogenes is a particularly forcible exponent of 
the doctrine to which, for lack of a better, he has been at- 
tracted. 

The value of this passage as evidence of Plato’s usage is 
indifferent. s z 


Pl. Phaedo 61c, Schanz: 
kat 6 Stppias, Oiov wapaxeAcver, Ey, TOTO, & Ywoxpates, Evnvy ; 
ToAAa yap Hon evreTdxynka TH avdpi: oyeddv ovv é& dv eyo yoOnpar 
ovd’ 6rworiovv cot éxwv elvar reiceTat. 
noOnpa C, sed ac ex emend. 
érworiovv bd!: drworwiv B, drwaowy ti C. 
érwotiov dv E. 


The phrase occurs in a passage of persiflage on Evenus who 
seems generally to rouse Socrates’ jocularity. But E’s reading 
if of any moment points to odd’ érworowv av as a parenthesis, 
as does the extra ri in C; we have perhaps a sly dig at 
Evenus’ finical attention to meticulous expression of his 
thoughts. It must be remembered that Simmias has posited 
Evenus, justly or unjustly, as misinterpreting Socrates’ advice 


| , e , 
éue StdKew ws Taxora. 
* * * 


Pl. Euthydemus 287c, Schanz: 


. ere amoxpwat. IIpiv o€ aoxpivacba, iv 8 éys, 6 Avovvad- 
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Swpe; Ov amoxpwei; py. "H kai Sixacov; Aixatov pévrot, Edy. 
Kara tiva Adyov; wv & éyo.  SyAov or Kara Tovde, Ste av viv 
advaopos tis Hpiv adigar epi Adyous Kai olaba Ste Sei aroxpivacbat 

\@¢ es ‘ ~ 297 A e ~ > - 7 , 4 > os 
kai Ore wy; Kal viv ovd’ dv Sriovv amroxpwvei Gre yryvooKwy. Ste ov Sei ; 


Aadeis, fy... 
qv B | 7 B | rdéooogos H. Bd.... 


ovd’ Gv ériovv v. vel ovdéy orioiv vel droxpwe corrigendum 
putat Hd. cf. 274 E. ot8é rpds 6 Bd.— 

ériowv B. dr ov V. amoxpivy V, Bas. 2. Steph. daoxpwei 
@. rec. Bekk. Ast. T. H. doxpwe B. dzoxpive. W. St. Hr. Bd. 


The av might have entered here from a correction of ravoodos 
ndaccogos, but it is unlikely. Rather we have to do with a ten- 
dency to phrasing similar to that producing wo7mepavel, and cay ; on 
the analogy of the latter I should be inclined to consider av here 
=édv; but ériovv dv mornoovras in Isoc. VI 62 unless frankly an 
example of av+ fut. would be against this, although wav érioiv 
av of E might be twisted to support it. I am inclined to com- 
pare this av with that of Phaedo 61c as being perhaps on a par 
logically with av+ fut., in that the objection to both is a lack of 
formal precision in language, the former unnecessarily modify- 
ing an indicative statement and its unexpressed modal equivalent 
(not unlike explanation 5 of Symp. 222 idwv, av ms. . .), while 
with av+ fut. a purist who had had the Homeric ‘short sub- 
junctive’ brought to his notice, might consider the future form 
already a modified subjunctive and therefore the further 
modification by av a redundancy or meaningless subtlety. 

If however this is a genuine example of av+fut., we must 
look upon Socrates as rusé; and rusé he doubtless is in Euthyd. 
274e, Schanz: 


.. « Pepe kai Tov ovTws ExovTa THS adTHs TéxvnS Epyov Teéicat, ws 
kai SiWaxrov 4 apetn Kal ovTo. tpeis eore, map’ ov av KdAdorTa Tis 
avTo pabor, } adrAAns; Tavrys pev ovv, Edy, THS adTHs, d Ywoxpares, 6 
Atovvaddwpos. “Ypeis dpa, qv 8 eyo, & Atovvaddupe, trav viv dvOperwv 
KdAdor’ av mpotpéwere cis ptAocodiar . . 


mpotpeyere B V. prob. W. cf. Madvig gr. 118, 3 Kr. 64. 3. 3 
Voemel Dem. de f. leg. 342 (p. 707). Leop. Schmidt De omisso 
dv p. 9. De tractandae syntaxis graecae ratione 1871 p. 23. 
Contra dicit Sauppe Philol. Anz. I p. 4. Sed en exempla 
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certa huius usus apud Platon.: Crit. 53c. Apol. 30b. Rep. X 
615d. cf. Euthyd. 287d. <potpéparre Aldina and so most edd.> 

Some might find support for reading av + fut. here from 
Crito 53c, considering that Crito was the audience in each 
case; another might see in the verb a reference to Antisthenes 
the dyipaMs and his protreptic; others might bring to bear a 
pet theory that Dionysodorus = Lysias, and give tune on the 
trail of Phaedr. 227c. I suspect however that it is the preten- 
sions of the brothers from Thurii towards ¢Aocodia that 
make Socrates assume the vernacular of the uneducated—from 
the Academic point of view. 


* * * 


Pl. Laws, 719c, (Burnet) : 

A@, rdde. “TlaAaws pidos, & vopobéra, imd te aitav jpov ae 
Aeyopevds éotw Kai Tois ddAAos waow ovvdedoypéevos, Sti moinThs, 
émérav év tH Tpimrod: THs Movons Kxabi{nrat, Tore ox Eudpwv éoriv, 
olov 5¢ xpyvn Tis TO émvov peiv Eroipws eG, Kal THS TéxVNS ovoNS pLpuH- 
cews dvayxalerat, évavtiws dAAnAos avOpwrovs rowwv SiariHepevous, 
d évavria déyew ait@ mwoddAdis .......... ovens yap tadys 
THs pev vrepBeBAnpevyns, THs 5é éAAevrovons, THs 52 petpias, THY piav 
EAdpevos ov, THY péonV, TaVTHY MpooTaTTEs Kal éryveras GmAds* eyo 
8é, ci pev yuvn pot Siadhépovaa ein rAOVTH Kai Odrrew avrnv SiaxeAedorro 
e &v T@ wotnpatt, Tov trepBadrXovra av tagov érawwoiny, Petdwrds 8’ ad 
Tis Kai mévys avnp Tov Katadea, péTpov Sé odcias KexTynuEvos Kal péTpLOS 
avros dv Tov avTov dv érawéoat. aot &.... 

€3 émawéoat ci. Bekker: érawéoo libri cum Stob. 


In connection with the Laws there is of course the veracity 
of the MSS to be impugned; landing one in an opt. form 
‘quite unknown to the Athenians’ (Rutherford, New Phryn. 
p. 436) from which one may take a rapid hop to érawécete ; 
then the date of composition of the Laws is a factor to be 
reckoned with; if one grows desperate there is even a scape- 
goat in Philip of Opus. If one reckons up resources, it is 
possible to be complacent; but conviction is shaken. 

It is inconceivable that in his old age Plato should have in- 
nocently used a construction which he had jested about so 
persistently in his previous writings, however much the bar- 
riers of propriety in syntax had meanwhile been let down by 
his younger contemporaries—not only, for example, does De- 
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mosthenes in the de Corona dispense with 6+ vocative, but the 
children of his Academic loins, Lycurgus and Aristotle, will 
appear backsliders in the matter of dv + fut—and however 
much the style of the Laws is lax in comparison with the 
rest of Plato. 

I do not disguise from myself the importance for the present 
investigation of this late example. It is with hesitancy as of 
one dreading a scholastic idée fixe in research that I see here 
a gleam of Attic salt. I think the use of the construction in 
this place is suitable to that large genre of pleasantries asso- 
ciated with the burial of Siagépovres relatives, from Aristoph. 
Nub. 838 to the Glasgow widower who bade the hearsedriver 
“Canny roun’ the corner”! at the spot where a previous catas- 
trophe had revived the corpse. 

The malicious beauties of av érawéoo. grow on one as the 
words are contemplated. The future optative represents the 
future indicative in oratio obliqua exclusively, it is said, 
although I expect some day to have something to say about 
Soph. O. T. 796 and many passages where an optative seems 
to be purely an indication of emotional disturbance. 

If dv + fut. is an unnecessary modification of an already 
modified form, av + fut. opt. seems almost inspired. 


* * * 


By way of conclusion, and to anticipate the results of a 
similar treatment of examples occurring in the MSS of other 
authors, I would remark that my impression is that the objec- 
tion to dv+ fut. was due to a growing interest in grammar in 
the late V and early IV centuries 3. c. which tended towards 
a parsimonious use of language, making it governed by vopw 
rather than ¢voe,a restraint rather than an exuberance of 
expression. The man in the street is impatient of such things 
and popular speakers prefer to be less academic when they 
wish to carry their audience. The refinement that objected to 
the construction was short-lived, to be revived once more 
among purists in Lucian’s time, whose followers exercised 
proofreader’s privileges in the matter of editing MSS. 


Henry N. SANDERS. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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IV.—PRO DOMO MEA. 
Part I. 


4. The Superlative—Ordinal Group. 


1. Sauce for the Gander For the past five years, and 
even earlier, I have been studying the lexical materials of the 
IE tongues on the theory that suffixation is the outgrowth of 
composition, but my cry has been a wilderness cry. Thanks 
to the minute phonetic and morphological researches of the 
past three decades a full and reasonably trustworthy body of 
lexical material has been accumulated and the time for its 
analytical treatment has arrived, if it is ever to arrive. No 
new method is involved, only the standard method of the his- 
torical lexicographer. Save for their wider reach (but see 
Prellwitz in BB. 22, 26 sq.; cf. also Whbch. s. vv. rodnpys reipw), 
my own studies proceed in the current fashion. With Schulze 
and Brugmann, I derive we{és from *ped-yos (or ped-(i)-yés, 
§ 7 a) =‘on foot going’: but -yos is only a morphological in- 
duction, not a word of record. I have never assumed a con- 
fix less susceptible to documentation. Brugmann’s -kyo-? ‘ly- 
ing’ in veo-ogoi; his -éd- ‘receiver’ in héréd-; his en in ro 
Sapa ‘das im haus’ (Gr. 2, 2, § 185, 4)—-whatever their indi- 


* As this homely phrase is used by Saintsbury in a literary matter, it 
may pass here and I notice it simply because Saintsbury is the only 
authority cited for it in the Oxford Dictionary, just as George 
Augustus Sala is the only authority cited for ‘neck and crop’ (A. J. P. 
XXII 232), of which my first interpretation was unquestionably the only 
correct one—in spite of the Dialect Dictionary. The intruder is slung 
out by the scruff of the neck and the slack of his breeches (croupe)— 
Tantae molis erat. B. L. G. 

* But -sthyo- ‘standing’ seems even more likely in émocat, uéraccar 
(cf. Skr. madhya-stha-s | madhya-sthya-m) , repioods ; and not less likely 
in veoogol. It is by no means clear that madhyama-¢cis = medio-iacens, 
In the sole context in which it appears, ugré madhyama-cir iva (RV. 10. 
97, 12) is better rendered by ut violens qui medium <hostium> frangit 
than by any previous attempt (-¢ir-: crn@ti is extant in classical Sans- 
krit). 
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vidual probability, are only constructions. In his explanation 
of Skr. ndva-gva- etc. as (‘ possessing) nine-cows’ Professor 
Bloomfield has replaced ‘gang’ by ‘cow’, though a root gu: 
gam ‘go’ may be justified by dru: dram‘run’. The examples 
of 4-gi ‘going’ in PW. seem quite indubitable. Professor 
Buck has found -8a7os: Lat. daps in rodamds (Cl. Phil. 7, 421"). 
Solmsen (KZ. 37, 20!) explained domesticus (rusticus) as 
domi-stans (cf. also A. J. P. 34, 33), and is in part responsible 
for the primates tri-sthos tristhis ‘tertius’ (§ 3). Pedersen 
(Kelt. Gr. 2,13) furnishes a rather long list of Celtic confixes. 
The confixal nature of Skr. -mdya-s (in dvdpd-peos, cf. Brug- 
mann-Thumb, Gr. Gram. 180) has never been so well stated 
as in the vocabulary to Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader. Note the 
reduced grade in dupa-mya- ‘substitution’—On IE 6k¥(o)- 
face’ etc. (in Sevoys, Lat. atréx) ; and Gno- | dnes- ‘face’ (in 
aiavys etc.) see Kretschmer and Wackernagel in Brugmann- 
Thumb, p. 193. 

2. Method. For over two decades Brugmann’s treatises on 
Comparative Grammar have constituted the learner’s thesaurus 
of method. But that authority has his share of inconsisten- 
cies and artificialities: ttberhaupt gehen wir kaum fehl, wenn 
wir annehmen dass die ganze uridg. wortbildung durch keine 
andern krafte zustande gekommen ist als durch solche, die wir 
auch in jiingerer zeit und noch heute tberall im sprachleben 
wirksam sehen (Gr. 2, 1, 16). Accordingly we are taught 
(after Schulze) that we{os contains -yos ‘iens’; and that in 
Lat. festivus (ib. 125) -ivos = Skr. e’va-s ‘lauf, gang’. But 
contrast the following: der ursprung der aus uridg. zeit 
tiberkommenen formantien ist unklar. Von manchen, z. b. von 
-tnno- ist vermutet worden, dass sie so wie z. b. nhd. -heit 
einmal kompositionsglieder gewesen seien. Im prinzip ist 
dies nicht unwahrscheinlich, doch ist in keinem einzel- 
falle die annahme derartigen ursprungs zuverlassig zu be- 
griinden (Kvg. § 382).1. But in Latin we actually have tenor 


*It is curious that dealers in suffixes in the orthodox way do not 
realize the liability even of semantically classified lists to prove mis- 
leading. In such lists even the earliest words, being insusceptible to 
historical treatment, may often be as incorrectly grouped as it would 
be incorrect to group Germ. messer with other instrument names in 
-er (see e. g. on the fu-n-dit type, §29). An instance in point is Lat. 
cuspid-, grouped by Skutsch (Arch. 11, 582) as one of four Latin ex- 
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and tenus* ‘stretch, length ’; in Sanskrit ténm- (instr. advb. 
téna | tan@) Ist ‘stretch, length’; 2d ‘posterity’, and téna-m 
tdnd- tdnas- ‘posterity’; cf. Olr. tan ‘time, from *tand 
(Fick-Stokes), a different word (pace Pedersen, 1. c., I, 80; 
II, 14) from the confix -tan- ‘place’ (Skr. sthdna-). Here 
our first business is to realize, and that as a primary act of 
Latin lexicography, that diutinus means ‘long-stretching, of 
the long ago’. It is a separate act of Sanskrit lexicography 
to explain n&-tanas as = ‘of the now, contemporary’. The 
convergence of these two acts on IE composita neither invali- 
dates the independent rationale of each several explanation, 
nor certainly proves that symphysis of adverbs grouped with 
-teno- (-tnno-) had been consummated proethnicaily. Cf. Lat. 
protinus with Skr. prd-k-tanas ‘earlier’. There is no discov- 
erable consistency in finding the same posterius in dvdpd-peos 
Skr. go-md-yas—or in horri-fer and furcht-bar-, but only an 
indecipherable suffix in diutinus and ni&tanas. Neither in 
me{os nor festivus is the evidence for composition stronger 
than it severally is in diutinus n&tanas. What the several 
languages teach us independently cannot be untaught, but is 
only confirmed, by their mutual agreement. 

3. Credulous incredulity. a. My attempts, in accord with 
proved methods of finger-counting, to explain the IE numerals 
(AJPh. 31, 413 sq.; 33, 394 sq.) fell perfectly flat, though I 
presented illuminating information for etymologists. I refer 

particularly to the priority, according to the theory of 
numbers, of ordinals over cardinals, whereby “sextus”’ may 
be earlier than “sex” (1. s. c. 394). By the count with 
standing fingers we learn to understand the Italo-Celtic 
ordinals fri-sthos/tri-sthis (v. Solmsen ap. Brugmann, Gr. 2, 
1,145). For “sextus” the IE primate was ksw- ek(s) -sthos 
(for Av. x- see § 4, d), with -sthos, as in tri-sthos, = ‘stans’. 
If, without phonetic loss, we transpose ksw-eks- into év-eé-? 
we reach the definition ‘co-ex-stans’, describing the position 





amples of the suffix -id-, But cuspid- definitely means ‘spear-point’ 
(v. Thes. LL.) and by that token isa compound of Sabine curi-s ‘spear’ 
+ spid: Germ. spitze (as Stowasser divined—for the posterius). 
1Walde, who might consult Lane’s LatinGrammar (§ 1420) to advan- 
tage, omits to harmonize his articles on tenus and diutinus. 
*To Kretschmer’s defense of v-< (k)su I have added a great many 
examples in TAPA. 44, 107-113. Here add Skr. s[v-]arva-s: Eng. all. 
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of the second thumb plus (co-) the first hand (? cf. daiga- “ die 
zahl sechs”: afgu-stha-s ‘thumb’). Av. purda- ‘5th’ is 
from puk(s)- stho-s, prius cognate with pug-nus, perhaps = 
wvé (? original sense ‘closer’, whence ‘fist’, but cf. Meister, 
Herodas, 749; mvé dya6ds ‘a good fist’, as good whip = good 
driver; or ‘closer’ may have given ‘thumb’). When we con- 
sider the bristling phonetic group ksw- ek(s)- sth[os] and the 
correspondency of my definition to the conditions of the finger 
count it passes the bounds of all permissible hesitation, ex- 
hibits a quite credulous incredulity, to disregard the propriety 
of the analysis. By no theory of probability could so many 
coincidences converge upon the curious primate ksw-ek(s)- 
sthos. 6. Again, the primate of Lat. octavus ‘8th’ was 
ok<s>thavos ‘tip-standing’: Skr. astau (dual) = ‘8’, replac. 
ing *asthdu? ‘tip-standing two’, of the midfinger of the 
second (=right) hand inthe count. Av. #5t#m ‘sextum,’ hap- 
lologic after the type of Lat. ex[sec]ta, has in -5ti- a grade 
form of -sthdvos, and this recurs in the hitherto riddlesome 
sep[s|tud-ginia (ordinals septud- and nond- are entirely con- 
formable to é8dopnxovra éySonxovra, and survive from the time 
of priority of the ordinals) ; cf. -sihu- in apa-sthu ‘perverse’ 


2On by-d00s < ok-dw-oyos =" tip-2-goes’ (cf. Av. aya-=‘go, turn, 
time’) see A. J. Ph. 31, 422. How did Skr. dya- come to mean * four’? 

*The loss of aspiration took place in *asti-s ‘80’ <ok[s]this ‘8th’ 
(decad), cf. asti-s—=8+8; 8X 8, noting sasthd-s ‘6th’: sasti-s ‘60’ 
(cf. the primate tri-sthi-s ‘3d’). The loss of aspiration occurred in 
-sthy- > -sty- (A. J. Ph. 34, 157; 24, §62). Note pari-stha-= pari-sti-s 
‘obstacle’; mni-stha- ‘boundary’: ni-stya-s ‘outlander’; apdsthi- 
(comp. prius): -apdsti-s ‘claw’ (l. s. c. §44; cf. asti-/asthi- ‘seed- 
corn’); prdsti-s (§4 d): pra-stha-s ‘praestans’; dvi(s)- stya-s ‘offen- 
stehend’ (A. J. Ph. 33, 380°) ; Skr. Vstyd, in stydyate ‘tobe stiff’, (from 
*sthydai-, infin. : Vstha :: Av. dyat : Vda-)+ayate [i. e. styay-[ay]ate]= 
‘ad standum venit’, Herein lies the whole history of the “root” 
st[h]ai: sti, styd as given e. g. by Prellwitz, s. v. oréap. It described 
the coming to stability of a liquid, or even its forming drops (Lat. 
Stiria; cf. also craddoow): dyxt-orivos = close-standing’, not ‘close- 
massed’. Skr. sthdy-in- ‘stille stehend’ is, in fact, cited by Boisacq 
s. v. oréap (‘‘demeurant coi”), but he fails to note A. J. Ph, 33, 378 sq. 
§§ 4, 5, 27, which is earlier than Bechtel’s definition of ‘close-massed’ 
in KZ., 45, 225 sq. If Boisacq is going to compare stdi: steyd styda sti 
with sthai in sthayin (cf. 1. s.c. §4) and with stha in lornus common 
fairness demands a reference to my prior explanation of dyxi-crivos, 
Wackernagel (ai. Gr. 1, 235) actually finds -styd@ in prd-sti-s. 


5 
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anu-sthu ‘statim’, su-sthu- ‘bene stans’ (cf. duh-stha- ‘male 
stans’), sd-sthdvan- ‘con-stans’; Av. prius stvi-‘firmo’. e. 
But the ordinals (standing fingers) show, by fair construction, 
forms in -sthato-s and -sihamo-s, allegro -sthmmd6-/-s (th) mé-. 
Skr. saptdtha- 7th = Av. hapta@a- have an Indo-Iranian (IE ?) 
primate sep[s]|thato- (4 < 4as in ddtra- Av. da-@ra-: V da), 
with -sthato- shifted (under the influence of reduplicated 
st[h]i-[s]tha-, cf. Lat. steti ?) to -statho-; cf. -(s)tho- in Skr. 
catur[s]thd-s ‘4th’, Av. pux-8a- ‘5th’; and [o]-raros in rpi- 
tatos(?). Further proof of th is given by Av. haptaidi- 
(astaifi-) + vant ‘70-fold’. d..Also in Skr. saptamd-s ‘sep- 
timus’ astamd s ‘octavus’ we have -(s)t(h)mmé-s (s lost in 
pst kst; t for thas in astau above'). Because astéu, dual to 
the original ordinal, became a cardinal the way was open to 
reserve ok-sthmmé-s (on which *dekmmos ‘decimus’ was 
modeled?) for the ordinal. 

4. a. The superlatives in -sthos -sthatos,-sthamos, -sthavos. 
The indocile agnosticism that has put aside the startling coin- 
cidences of ksw-ek(s)-sthos and ok-(s)thadvo-s has never con- 
descended to a refutation of my definition of the type of 
Skr. mémh-i-stha-s as ‘in-dando stans’, i. e. a ‘steady giver’ 
(AJPh. 31, 409 sq.). Being satisfied by the purely glotto- 
gonic and entirely fanciful guess that in Skr. i-stha- -is- is a 
reduction of the comparative -(1) yas-,? certain stalwart pho- 
neticians disqualify the Skr. aspirate th—not to be banished 
from the Avestan ordinals, however—and complete their muci- 
laginate (I find one myself, or rather a syncretism, in the 


1Fractionals in -tomo-s are also to be admitted, see Fay in AJPh. 31, 
404. §§ 2-3; IF. 33, 356. The process of suffixation was furthered all 
the more by the co-existence of -tomo- and -sthamo-, the latter being 
well attested in the superlatives (-[s]thamo- ‘standing’ in leg-i-tumus 
finitumus mari-tumus?). As for septem, it is a back formation from 
sep[s]thamo-s, (after decem: decimos). The numbers 5 and 10 in the 
finger count were cardinals, meaning “hand” (or thumb or fist) and 
something like ‘end’. 

2In the comparatives, (i-)-yes- alternated with (i-)-yen-, both— 
‘going’; and both were combined, like -stho- in the superlative, with 
locative priora (see AJPh. 31, 423 sq.). Just as pr-t-yes- in Lat. prior = 
(‘ fore-) going’, so does -repos in mpérepos (1. c. 407). He whoadmits [IE 
or pre-Greek -yo- ‘iens’ in wefés may refuse to define an IE confix, but 
-i-yes i-yen [attested in lév-ac: Skr. dyanam:: *iyes-: Skr. dyas-e ‘ire’, 
1. c. 425] and -tero- are at least as real as -yo- ‘iens’. 
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compv. suffix -is-en-, AJPh. 31, 425, §§ 58, 60) by adding -to- 
to -is-. Unfortunately, the very minuteness of the classifica- 
tion of Grassmann’s index (RV. Wbch.) kept me from find- 
ing for my first paper unmistakable evidence of my conten- 
tions, as follows: mamhane-stha- “freigiebig, eigentlich im 
geben (loc. von einem mamhana- <cf. mamhdéna ‘endow- 
ment’> ...) stehend (stha)”; vandane-stha- ‘bei der lob- 
preisung (vandane loc. von 2 vandana-) weilend (um sie zu 
horen) [-stha von stha]”; vaksane-stha- (of the sacrificial 
flames) = ‘engaged in sacrificing’: vdksana-m ‘ erfrischung ’, 
vaksdénad- ‘darbringung’ (cf. Sdyana’s definition, vahndu 
sthitah =‘ devoted to vahni-’ [here = nom. act. ‘ sacrificium ’]) ; 
karmani-sthad- [karma-nistha- is absurd; cf. adhvare-stha-’ 
‘insacrificio stans’] = in ritu (or in opere) stans. The priora 
in -ane are all locatives of action nouns (i. e. infinitives) in 
-ana- (Gathic frad-xsna-né ‘discere’), cf. acc. dyana-m (icha- 
manas, RV. 3, 33, 7 = ire cupientes )—in gradation with iév-a-— 
and the Germanic type of Gothic itan (< *edono-m).1_ There 
may be an agnosticism adequate to the rejection of the testi- 
mony of the three examples as interpreted by Grassmann and 


*For noun and adverb priora with -stho- see AJPh. 31, 13 sq. with 
especial note of the possible haplology (but cf. ténas—=tdn, §2) in the 
types represented by Skr. ¢dv[as]-i-stha- ‘mightiest’: ¢dévas- ‘might’, 
pre-Avest. aoj[as]-i-Sta-: aojas- ‘might’ (but, as adjective, felt to be- 
long to aojas- ‘ mighty’), xpdr[es]-t-oros ‘in power standing’, Those 
scholars who, because of xpésowv, generalize about the IE grade of the 
prius, would do well to consider Aeol. xpéros for xpdros. Skr. téksni- 
sthas owes its “ very remarkable e” (KZ. 43, 377) to téj[as]-i-sthas.— 
Those who seek the etymology of BeAriwy and dyelywy must look for 
infinitives in BeA-r:- (-rc as in Av. raiti ‘dare’, Skr. ati ‘to aid’; com- 
mon in Balto-Slavic) and duer- (-ev asin Ave etc.). Theadverb (loc- 
ative) priora could not be more transparent than they are in &yx.-croy, 
Skr. néd-i-sthas, (§ 4, e). The analysis of OHG furisto ‘princeps’ 
as fur-is-to is no more permissible than a like analysis of &yx:-crovr. 
As &yxt-crov —" prope-stans’ so IE prr-i-stho-s =‘ prae-stans’. Rightly 
inverted, Brugmann’s elaborate refutation of J. Schmidt’s analysis of 
éxa(s)-oros (Gr. Gram.‘ p. 298, Anm.) turns to a defence not only of 
Schmidt’s explanation, but also, of a like derivation of the superlative. 
The “analogy” between éxaoros and the superlatives is due to their 
common derivation from adverb priora+ stho-s ‘standing’. On the 
non-superlatives Lat. lan-i-sta Amorhs (-sthd-) and Av. hav-i-sta- see 
AJPh. 34, 40 §, 100; 41, §102; on rede-[c]-ora 1. c. §81. There is no 
escaping formal identity between Skr. vayah-stha-s and Lat. robu(s)- 
stus (vdyas=‘robus’). 
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Sayana, but it were a rampant, unmeasured, unreasoned agnos- 
ticism, however much the definition of mamhane-sth@ by ‘ in- 
dando stans’ entails the like definition for mdmhi-sthas, of 
prehistoric type.t 6. Greek proof of -sih-. Skr. dé-stha-s 
‘ giving-most’ is of the same analysis as mdmh-i-stha-s, de- 
being dative of the action noun in d¢ir-da- ‘hope-fulfilment’ 
(lit. -‘ giving’), -infin. *de (? -o. < ai as often Gr. o < a): 
Vda :: Av. poi: Vpa :: Skr. (pra-)mé: Vma; or locative to 
a noun like lexical Skr. da-m ‘giving, gift’, khé-m (: Vkha) 
‘a digging’> ‘hole’. In Homer the hapax Aoi-c#os—also 
AowwOjov, AoveOy.(a)—represents the same type.2 The AoicGos 


*I foresee the objection that i- and u- roots show guna in the com- 
parative and superlative, while the infinitive is weak, e.g. budh-i. Thus 
ydodhiyams- ‘ magis bellator’ seems to belong to yddha- ‘bellator’, not 
to yudh- ‘bellator; proelium’ (cf. Yudh-i-sthira-s = ‘In-proelio 
firmus’). This is because the vocalism of root-nouns has been violently 
modified by the accent which, as regards the weakest cases, passed from 
a floating toa fixed condition (see AJPh. 31, 410, §19). But we do 
have gunated Av. darasdi (dat.): Skr. dr¢-é, to which Skr. *ycdh-i: 
yudh-i would correspond. It is impossible to determine whether Av. 
azsé ‘ petere’ (= Skr. ége) is locative to an o- stem or dative in -ai (cf. 
Lat. daci, agi: Skr. dje ‘agere’) to a consonant stem, but whether we 
can or not, as long as we have the synonym pair Av. varazai: Gathic 
varazi ‘laborare’ we are entitled to analyze the prius of aé§-i-§ta- ‘ pe- 
tentissimus’ as a locative infinitive. 

* Boisacq’s pietas Osthoffiana has made him accept the most recherché 
explanation of AoieGes. The denial of authenticity to the equation o#= 
Skr. sth (see e. g. Giintert, IF. 27, 18; Brugmann-Thumb § 238') is 
quite footless. Thetruth is that o@ varies with or (AoicGos but épicros) 
under accentual conditions rather analogous to those for Verner’s law 
(p :@). Therule, analogical cases excluded, would seem to be (1) initial 
o6- (but not in verbs, where reduplication and 6-aorist forms produced 
deaspiration, e. g.in lornu: oriw oréd\d\w oréyw) before the accent and (2) 
-06- after an accent. (1) odévos ‘stamina’ (<*c@avos, like rd ddvos, as- 
similated to puévos, its synonym, cf. ONorse stinnr ap. Streitberg, Ur- 
germ. Gr.’ 114): Skr. sthdman- ‘odévos’, [It reveals a touching con- 
fidence in paper phonetics and morphology to start from *zgwh-enos-, 
for Whitney correctly divined that Skr. Vsagh (gh) was only an aspect 
of Vsah (Zh; on Zh| gh see § 4d).] (2) Only etymological tone- 
deafness can separate the posteriora in 606m | réc6.0v (?réercov like Skr. 
ni'stya-, §3 b; cf. xt-cOos: xé-orts) and in the Sanskrit names of the 
aldoia ava-sthaé- upd-sthd- (AJPh. 34, 24, §§ 63-64). The accentual, and 
rhythmic conditions of AoieGos recur in ola@a Hobns (c8 <tsth), see also 
Brugmann-Thumb, 117 b; of wéc6n in mpé-cOi0s etc. (AJPh. 33, 379) ; 
cf. Mevécdns Mevéotios, but analogical Mevecdevs (AJPh. 1. c. §82). Note 
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was the ‘slowest’ or last in a race, and his prize was the 
AoieOnprov /AovcOnua ( : sthdwo- :: Lat. Octavius: octavus, § 3b), 
cf. apiorna ‘first-prize’. The prius Ao- belongs to a root- 
noun (s)lo-m (or slé-) <Vsléy-, found in Skr. li-na-s 
‘stecken-geblieben ’1: Lat. /émis, OBulg. léniu ‘trage’, Lettic 
léns ‘faul’. Lat. limus ‘mud’ limax ‘snail’ will contain the 
same root. Also cf. Eng. slow, if from a primate slai-woz 
(so Skeat). The derived verbal sense here was perhaps some- 
thing like ‘to muddle along’ (see also § 301). oe. Greek 
-ratos from -sthatos. In Sayana’s definition cited above, 
vahnau sthitas = ‘to-sacrifice devoted’, Skr. sthitas is typi- 
cally employed. Before the emergence of -raros IE primates of 
words like trépraros lit. ‘ superstet-’ (= supra stans) had lost 
s in the combination rst (por). Association with the primate of 
vréptepos (§ 4, a) confirmed and extended the loss of s and 
suppressed all traces of the aspiration.2? But -t-craros for 
-t-oros perhaps survived in the vulgar forms éyo-dayi-orartos 
(gay-t- like Skr. inf. budh-i cf. aor. pdrs-i-stha-s) dpma- 
y-(-oratos xAerriotaros Aadictaros (?Aadiorepos and mrwxicrepos 





oGévos but d-ornvei-ddvvarei, orepeds | creppds (: Skr. sthird-s, ep: ir as in 
lepds: igird-s), oravpés. The rule is splendidly confirmed by éeréov: 
Skr. dsthi-, as for 0/r by wAd@avoy but mdaris, and for x: x by oxodsds: 
Skr. Vskhal ‘errare’, cf. doxodos: cxody ‘otium’ (: Skr. Vat ‘errare’). 

*It is curious that Homer’s AoieGos was made so by slipping in the 
mud, cf. colloquial ‘stick-in-the-mud’. 

* But even -tero- [not always compv.; add xuxdo-rep%s to the materials 
in AJPh. 31, 405] may have had to compete with -stharo-, cf. Skr. Yudh- 
i-sthiras (§ 4, b). Evidence for -stharo- seems at least to be furnished 
by a compact semantic group, the names for the left hand: Lat. sin-i- 
ster: Skr. sdn-i-sthas Vsan- ‘to win’, OHG. winistar ‘links’ (: Vwen- 
‘to win’), dpi-orepds (: V of dpyvuac ‘I win’; the same locative dp- in 
&picros, like pép-t-cros: Voep-); cf. the differently graded Av. vairya- 
stara- (not a double comp. = vairyas-tara) and, more particularly, Skr. 
savya-sthar- ‘left-fighter’ (v. AJPh. 34, 34), though savyd- means ‘ dex- 
ter’ as well as ‘sinister’ and originally (I surmise) meant ‘driver’ 
(: sité-s), but was expanded to match rathesthé- (Av. radaé-Star-). Ex- 
cept in savya-stha[r]- all these words for left have the same general 
meaning, and three of them distinctly mean ‘the winner’, Their se- 
mantic identity and different derivation point to lapse of the real name 
of the left hand rather than to augural orientation. As the Greeks 
called dread night ed¢pévn so their ancestors replaced “ left” by “in me- 
rendo stans”; and the character of the left hand as a “(bad) provider ” 
is but a little shifted in Lat. sinistra and laeva for ‘ furax, fur’. 
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like apt-orepés) dAafovioraros. @. Similarly Skr. (IE) -tam-a 
has come in part (§ 3, d) from -sthmmd-, a midform between 
-stha-md-, and allegro -sthmo-/-smo-, the latter in dial. Lat. 
pri-smos, Osc. pu-stmo-/po-smo, ‘ postremus’ (: po-ste po- 
stero-; not pos-te etc.,a current division without reason, cf. xpo- 
abtos éri-cbtos, Skr. pa-styd- [for -sthya- § 3. b] : Lat. po-sticus ; 
po(s) =Balto-Slavic po/po-s). We have s-survivals in Skr. su- 
ra-bhi-stama-s tuvi-stamas (avoiding vy v~) ; while tavd[s]- 
stamas: tavds-tara-s reveals a common condition precedent to 
[s]thm-mo-s. 1n Av. vouru-rafno-stama-s -o- may reveal -as-. 
In Skr. nédi-sthatamas (Av. drdéji-sto-ta-ma-) -sthatamas 
may be a remaking of -sthamas, or a superlative of -stho- cf. 
Av. aogaz-dastama- hu-dastama- (suffix -stama- or -tama-), 
whence perhaps, by false abstraction, pre-Iran. sudds- (Skr. 
suda- <s>tara- after sudd-stama-). Inthe Latin augural words 
sini-stumus and solli-stumus, also, st may be original; sin-i- 
stumus (cf. on sinister § 4, c.) : Skr. sdn-i-stha- ‘most winning’ ;+ 
solli-stumus =‘in salute stans’ (solli-? <slw-i, loc. to sali- 
[ber]<sllia-). For Osc. -Umbr. nes(s)imo- I see a syncopated 
development from a primate ne-sd-i-sthmmo-: Av. nazdi-Sta- ; 
and to the interplay between -sthamo- and sthmmo/-s[ih]mo- 
we owe the Italo-Celtic compromise ending -(s)samo- (for the 
facts see Pedersen, Kelt. Gr. 2, 122), though we may also 
reckon with dissimilation of f- st- to t- ss- in potissimus, laetis- 
simus apertissimus etc. The primate of proximus was prok-* 


1 Dextimus is as likely to be modelled on sini-stumus as vice versa. 
Or dextimus is from a Latin primate *dextrostmmos> dex[tes]timo- 
(haplology of ex[sec]ia). A noun stem de-sti- (see KZ. 42, 124; 45, 
133’) to match dextro- is not to be thought of, but dextimus might come 
from a primate dex[-s]timo-s: 5eg-t-repés. 

*On Latin (Italic) J] from -lw-I hold the position of Hirt, IF. 22, 66; 
cf, on fulvus with v after favus AJ Ph. 30, 135. An Italic primate malwo- 
would give Lat. nom. acc. malés maléim but *mallé etc.; cf. also ma- 
lignus (l<ll by the law of mamilla): Osc. mallo-: orig. (s)mal-wo like 
par-wo-' small’; cf. OBulg. méli-ki- ‘small’, extended from a primate 
mélu-. \ 

*Or IE prox (: pro :: wépigé: mepl, cf. duéx bwéx wapéx) may have to be 
admitted. To the alternation pro/prox we owe Av. fra-x-§ni ‘ nos- 
cere’ fra-x-§tdite ‘pro stat’ whence, by misdivision, the root varieties 
xind- xsta (cf. fra-x-5ti). The root x-snu- ‘satisfy’ meant ‘erfiillen’ 
and belongs with Skr. aks-né-te (‘erfiillen, anhaufen’, native sources 
in PW'+?; cf. Av. xinav- ‘ erfillung’, Y. 48,12). This moribund verb 
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-s(t)amo-s, cf. Skr. prak ‘vorn, nuper’ (proxime)—frequent 
as a prius of composition; Av. frdék-am ‘heran, herbei’, -frak-a 
(Bartholomae, Wbch. 976). Especially note Skr. prds-ti-s (s= 
ks; -ty- from thy, § 3 b) “ seitenpferd, auch wohl ein vorge- 
spanntes pferd” (PW?) and Av. frax-Sti ‘ praestanter, valde’. 
As an original superlative to ped- ‘foot’ pessimus is unthink- 
able, but syncopated ped-i-sthamos ‘ in-pede stans’, compv. péd- 
i-yes- ‘on foot going’ (§1; 4a; on é cf. IE pédsu' posited as 
primate for Olr. is ‘under’ by Pedersen, I. c., 1, 50) reach their 
meaning as social terms. The Celtic testimony for sthamo- 
(s lost in the groups rst kst <pst>, see AJ Ph. 33, 383; see for 
Greek Brugmann-Thumb 117 anm.), is most clear, viz. in 
MWelsh eithaf (<ek-tmmo-) ‘ extimus’ and gwarthaf (<upor- 
tmmo-,? Pedersen, |. c. 2,123). It cannot be mere accident that 
the priora with -sthato -sthamo- are so often adverbs. The 
positives lack because they never existed. e. The forms in 





with negative prefix nis- meant ‘entfrachten, drovéev’, euphemistic for 
‘detesticulari’. The root was (s)néw- in véw vnéw ‘onero’ I heap up’ and 
aks- Av. x§-=ex (IE eghs/ghs-, see AJPh. 34, 37; on prefixal e- Brug- 
mann, Gr. 2, 2, §640, anm.). If I rightly read Gr. Ir. Phil. 1, §§ 54-55 
Bartholomae would be the last to question gh/zh (cf. also Wiedemann, 
Lit. Gr. § 43; Hirt, BB. 24, 318 sq.). In Avestan, rinu-= éxalumrdnm, 
snu-=nlurhnmt. For isolated eghs- in Indo-Iranian cf. Lat. pono (po- 
as in poste, §4 d.), aufero aufugio. To variation of -k with -k we owe 
w§ in Gathic 3naxsta (s-aor.), cf. Lith. pra-nokti ap. Walde’, 507. In 
fra-pixstam we have a contamination of pikto- and pikto- (see Walde, 
Ss. v. pingo). In xsvas ‘6’ rx =I1E k ($3, a). There remains for Bar- 
tholomae’s parasitic x- before §- only the evidence of Gathic xima- 
‘vos, voster’, with x- by anticipation from k in gen. +imakam, unless 
this be a shortened form, quasi [g]x-Smakam: Gothic ingis ‘vos 
(duos’). [Av. § <ks but x5 <ks-s.] 

*Is Latin pessum from pessu- +m, (1) added after the domum type 
Or (2) =(e)m as in Umbr. Acersoni-em? In the Brahmanas loc. pl. 
-pdisu, instr. -padbhis (with a) are found. 

*Lat. supremus is from super-s[t]mo-s> *supémos, sup<r>émus 
(supra etc.). Likewise ex-t<r>emus from exter(o)-s[th]mo-s. 

* Originally, in mpé-repos (§ 4, a), the comparison lay solely in mpo-; 
and Lat. ex-terus never genuinely becamea comparative. As it spread 
by irradiation, -tero- ‘advancing’ lost its definite sense and served 
merely to convert adverb priora like ex- into adjectives. As such priora 
lent themselves to “comparison” (mpé-repos, pos-terus) or “contrast” 
(ex-terus X tv-repov; ci-tra X ul-tra). these functions were transposed 
frcm the priora to the posterius.—Observe Skr. agré-tvari (fem.) ‘ prae- 
festinans, praeiens’, with posterius from the tw form of the root t(w)er 
‘to advance’. 
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-sthan-. An IE monosyllable sthan ‘ standing’ (gen. sthands ; 
d-ornv-es* Svoruyeis) is attested in the Gothic “ weak declension ”’ 
forms, nom. sinista ‘eldest’ (: Skr. sdn-i-stha- ‘ most winning’ 
cf. AJPh. 31, 424?) smalista ‘ smallest’, acc. sinistan smalistan, 
cf. Skr. acc. parame-sthin-am ‘in summo stantem’ tri-sthin-am 
‘in tribus <sedibus> stantem’, astin- ‘8-fold’. In Sanskrit 
the vocalism of the weak cases has pervaded the paradigm. 
The composition of nedi-sthin- is betrayed—if not recognized 
—by Bohtlingk’s definition, “nachststehend”’; cf. nedi-sthd- 
“ganz in der nahe stehend” (PW?). Perso-Greek peyi-oraves 
(LXX) need not be modelled on gvvaves. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


University or Texas. 


(To be Continued.) 





V.—LATER ECHOES OF CALPURNIUS AND 
NEMESIANUS. 


The influence of Calpurnius and Nemesianus down to the 
time of Charlemagne is set forth in the ‘testimonia’ of H. 
Schenkl’s edition (Vienna, 1885). The following notes will 
show something of their influence after the Revival of 
Learning. 


Calpurnius, Ecl. I. Imitated in the first eclogue of P. 
Faustus Andrelinus (c. 1488).1. Compare line 1 with Andre- 
linus, I. 21: 


Donec Sol nimios declinans temperet aestus ; 


line 28 with line 77, “nihil est triviali more sonandum”’; line 
29 with line 74, “nihil armentale”; line 30 with line 31: 


Iubila cum canerem nostris incognita silvis. 


Several passages of the poem are imitated in other eclogues 
of Andrelinus. Compare line 3 with Ecl. V. 84, “ raucumque 
cient nova musta susurrum”; line 21 with Ecl. VIII. 40, 
“arbor docta quae falce notata”; lines 42-44 with Ecl. IV. 
124-7: 

Pax aurea nuper 
Et secura quies tranquillaque tempora florent. 
Deposito squalore nitet nuptaque recenti 
Iubilat omnis ager; 


and line 48 with Ecl. III. 123-4: 


rumpetur Livor et atros 
In sua convertet dentes et viscera morsus. 


Line 3 is borrowed by Franciscus Modius, Eleg. XII. 7 
(“ Martinalia Anni 1582’’) : 


Quod spument rauco ferventia musta susurro.’ 


Line 7 is imitated by Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. IX. 134, “ de- 


1Buccolica Fausti, Parisiis, 1506. 
*Francisci Modii Brugensis Poemata, Wirtzeburgi, 1583, p. 38. 
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fende galero | lumina”, and by Euricius Cordus, Aegl. VI. 1-2: 


quid in isto sole vagaris, 
Et tua nequiquam solo tegis ora galero? 


Lines 25-26 are imitated by Euricius Cordus, Aegl. IV. 93: 
Perlege quam primum; tu me procerior extas, 
and by Eobanus Hessus, Id. IV. 43: 
Longa tibi digitum pater internodia fecit. 


Cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. IV. 107, “cui sunt longa inter- 
nodia crurum”. 

Lines 33-48 and 91-93 are adapted by Joannes Arnolletus 
Nivernensis, Threnodia, 186-207: 


Pan 
Ille ego, qui tueor pecudes pecudumque magistros, 
Haec ipsis ventura cano; iuvat edere fata. 
Vos Galli, vos praecipue gaudete Niverni, 
Pastores gaudete mei. Licet omne vagetur 
Ipsa per arva pecus, praedator ovilibus ullas 
Non feret insidias, nec laedet dente rapaci. 





Horum annis repetet mundum squalore situque 
Cana Fides posito, nexas dabit impia palmas 
Post tergum Bellona suas, privataque telis 

In sua torquebit male sanos viscera dentes ; 
Aurea cum grata remigrabunt saecula pace. 


Francus 
Sublimi Panos veneremur numina voce, 
Ac ea quae nobis Deus obtulit ore canenda 
Promamus, gracilique sonos meditemur avena.* 





With lines 40-41 cp. Franciscus Modius, Funera, VII: 


posthac abigent laxis, velut ante solebant, 
Iumenta e stabulis silvisve impune capistris 
Praedones. 


With line 94 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. X. 77: 
Et nostrum augustas nomen portavit ad aures. 


Calpurnius, Ecl. II. Cited by P. Lotichius Secundus, Eleg. 
VI. 30, 25: 
Nomen habet Crocale, Siculi quam gloria ruris 
Altera carminibus tollit ad astra suis. 





* Poematia aliquot insignia illustrium Poetarum recentiorum, Basileae, 
anno 1544, per Robertum Winter. 
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With lines 1-3 cp. Franciscus Modius, Silvae, IV (‘Ecloga 
Nautica’) : 

Intactam Beroen sensus deperditus omnes 
Votique immodicus male sano ardebat amore 
Grippius. 

Lines 22-24 are imitated in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Prosa IV 
(p. 66 Scherillo) : “ Alhora Selvagio, che in czid giudice era 
stato eletto, non volle che pegni si ponessero, dicendo che assai 
serebe se il vincitore ne avesse la lode e 1 vinto la vergognia ”’.* 

With lines 36-39 cp. Eobanus Hessus, Id. IX: 


Sic etiam ex alba niger hircus saepe capella 
Diversam generat prolem variique coloris. 


With lines 40-43 cp. J. Leochaeus Scotus, Ecl. Vinit. IV: 


Arte mea varias frondes et non sua poma 
Arbor agit dias iucundum in luminis oras, 
Mala piris et corna onerantur saxea prunis.’ 


Cp., also, Virg. Geor. II. 34 and 82 and Lucretius, I. 22. 
Lines 56-59 are imitated by Leochaeus, Ecloga Nautica III: 
Urimur in Panopen; si quae hanc mihi cura deorum 
Afferat, hanc pelago solam regnare fatebor, 
Huic uni stata sacra feram; quae ferrea nunc est 
Mutabit primos fors huc delata rigores. 
With line 99 cp. the phrase ‘ vivite concordes ’, Leochaeus, 
Ecl. Bucol. I. 
With lines 99-100 cp. Eobanus Hessus, Id. IV: 
Vicit uterque, ipsi vestrum vicistis utrumque, 
Vos faciunt et forma pares et carmen et aetas. 


Arcus Batte tibi, tibi fistula Tityre cedat, 
Ut prius, et vestros concordes pascite tauros, 


and Francesco Vinta’s eclogue Amyntas : 


Hos fortuna pares, aetas, ars, patria et ambos 
Unus amor, rectique tenax eademque voluntas 
Fecerat, et levibus numeris cantare peritos.* 





*Sannazaro’s borrowings from Calpurnius and Nemesianus are duly 
set forth in Professor Scherillo’s excellent edition of the Arcadia 
(Torino, 1888). 

*Musae Priores, sive Poematum Pars Prior, Londini, 1620. 

*Carmina quinque Hetruscorum Poetarum, Florentiae apud Iluntas, 
1562, p. 83. 
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The name Dorylas is borrowed by Sannazaro, Ecl. V. 3; the 
names Crocale and Leucippe occur in Eobanus Hessus, Id. 
VII, the names Crotale and Astacus in Francesco Vinta’s 
Amyntas. 

Calpurnius, Ecl. III. The opening lines have been compared 
with the beginning of Poliziano’s Orfeo: 


Mopso. 
Avresti visto un mio vitellin bianco, 
Ch’ha una macchia di negro in su la fronte 
E un pezzo rosso dal ginocchio al fianco? 


’ 


Aristeo. 
Caro mio Mopso, appresso a questa fonte 
Non son venuti in questa mane armenti; 
Ma ben sentii mugghiar la dietro al monte. 
Va’, Tirsi, e guarda un poco se tu’l senti: 
Intanto, Mopso, ti starai qua meco; 
Ch’io vuo’ che ascolti alquanto i miei lamenti. 


Lines I-21 are imitated in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Prosa VI 
(p. 96 Sch.), with one or two details added from Poliziano: 


Il quale . .. dimando ad quei bifolci se una sua vaccha di pel biancho 
con la fronte nera veduta havessero: la quale altre volte fugiendo era 
avezzata di mescolarsi fra li loro tori. Ad cuy piacevolmente fu ris- 
posto, che non gli fosse noya tanto indugiarsi con esso noi, che’l meri- 
diano caldo sopravenisse; conciosiacosa che in su quell’ octa havean 
per costume gli armenti di venirsene tutti ad ruminare le matutine 
herbe a l’ombra di freschi alberi. Et questo non bastando vi mando- 
rono un loro famigliare, il quale (pero che peloso molto et rusticissimo 
huomo era) Ursacchio per tucta Archadia era chiamato, che costui la 
dovesse in quel mezzo andare per ognie luocho cercando, et quella tro- 
vata conducere ove noy eravamo. 


With lines 11-12, 51-52, and 78-80 cp. Sannazaro, Arcadia, 
Prosa VIII (p. 148 Sch.) : 


Seyti dimenticata tu de’primi gigli et dele prime rose, le quali yo 
sempre dale cercate campagnie ti portava? tal che appena le ape aveano 
gustati anchora y fiori, quando tu per me andavi ornata di mille corone. 
Lasso, quante fiate allora mi giurasti per gli alti Dij che quando senza 
me dimoravi y fiori non ti olivano e y fonti non ti rendivano il solito 
sapore? 


And, through Sannazaro, a part of this is repeated by Garci- 
laso de la Vega, Egl. II. 593-595: 


Jurabasme, si ausente yo estuviese, 
Que ni el agua sabor, ni olor la rosa, 
Ni el prado hierba para ti tuviese, 
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and by San Martino: 


D’indi guida le fui, s’ella cerchaua 
Le rubiconde frage, 6 funghi, 6 fiori, 
Di cui corone ’1 capo gl’ adornaua, 
Tal c’hauea d’erte riue i primi honori, 
Che l’api susurranti a indur riposo 
Non n’hauean pur gustati anchor gl’odori.' 
With line 40 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. III. 47, “duram queis 
Chlorida placem ”. 
With line 85 cp. Franciscus Modius, Sacra Carmina, IV: 


Caepe et trita diu manualibus hordea saxis. 
Calpurnius, Ecl. IV. With lines 25-26 cp. Baptista Man- 
tuanus, Ecl. VI. 157: 
Cum lac vociferans ibam venale per urbem, 
Leonardo Dati’s eclogue ‘ Mirilta’, 12: 
Portaram pressum tum lac venale per urbem,’ 
and Andrelinus, Ecl. IX. 43-44: 


Aut asinum lana venali ducit onustum 
Non tacita exclamans emptricem voce per urbem. 


With lines 60-63 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. II. 44-45: 


Et dixit, ‘Puer, ista tuae sint praemia Musae, 
Quandoquidem nostra cecinisti primus in acta’. 


With line 140 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. IV. 128-9: 


Atque alium ex alio natum per laeta precatur 
Tempora perpetuo productaque fila metallo. 


With line 159 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. III. 78, 
Palatino ... Phoebo. 


The phrase ‘domina urbs’, line 161, is repeated by Andreli- 
nus, Ecl. IT. 1. 

Calpurnius, Ecl. V. The opening lines are imitated by An- 
nibale Cruceio (1509-1577), “Alcon, sive de cura canum 
venaticorum ’’.* 


?Pescatoria et Ecloghe del Signor Matteo Conte da San Martino, 
Venice, Giolito (c, 1566), fol. G. VII b. 

*Published by F. Flamini, Giorn. Stor. della Lett. Ital. XVI (1890) 
104-106. 

*This poem has usually been attributed to Gerolamo Fracastoro; 
but see E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale, p. 408. 
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Lines 1-2 are imitated by Andrelinus, Ecl. V. I: 


Forte senex Corydon simul et crinitus Amyntas, 


and Ecl. I. 3-4: 


With line 11 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. IX. 12, “ gnava iuventa.’ 


cum valeant patula vitare sub ulmo 
Iam iam venturum torrenti sole calorem. 


5 


With lines 14, 16, 24-25, 29, 49-51, 57-59, cp. Arnolletus, 
Fides’, 3-4 and 21-31: 


Pan 


Qui tueor constanter oves oviumque magistros 
Te doceam qua lege regas teneras animantes. 


Sed quanam par sit modereris ovilia lege 
Accipe. Sole recens orto per pascua mitte 
Omne pecus, dum constiterint tinnire volucres. 
Sed non ante greges clausos emitte per arva 
Quam fuerint celebrata pio solennia ritu. 
Imprimis venerare Deum, tum faustiter educ 
A caulis pecudes, ut carpant gramina labris. 
Verum quando sitim Solis gravis afferet ardor, 
Tunc nemori committe greges, tum protinus imum 
Ad fontem deduc, nec non sine protegat illos 
Interea quae frondicomae patet arboris umbra. 


With lines 14-15, 45-48, 74-77, and 94 cp. Franciscus 
Modius, Funera, VII: 


quarum sub tegmine Daphnis 
Qua pecudes regerent pastores lege docebat ; 
Devia uti simae melius per lustra capellae, 
Ut melius pratis errent in mollibus agnae; 
Ut dubitanda fides Veris cum grandine nimbos 
Saepe ferat, tremulos rapiens torrentibus haedos; 
Forfice ovis laesae, dum fors velamina ponit, 
Vulnera qua sananda manu, ne pustula virus 
Occulat et rodat sanies rubigine corpus; 
Qualiter exarmanda suo nocitura veneno 
Serpens, obtuso ut confestim marceat ore. 


Calpurnius, Ecl. VI. With line 1, “serus ades, Lycida”’, 
cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. II. 1, “cur tam serus ades’’? 
Line 24 is imitated by Franciscus Modius, Funera, III: 


Vix tandem expellens male singultantia verba, 


and lines 23-24 by Faustus Andrelinus, Ecl. VIII. 45, “bar 
barus arida verba | heu male singultans”’. 
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Line 26. The name ‘Lycotas’ is borrowed by Sannazaro, 
Ecl. I, 25. 

Lines 32-45 are imitated in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Prosa IV 
(pp. 62-63 Sch.)—the proposal to stake a pet stag on the re- 
sult of a singing match. The animal may be identified by its | 
collar, an ornament which it retains even when it passes on 
from the page of Sannazaro to Ronsard’s first eclogue (A. J. 
P. XXVIII 358).1 

With lines 35-36 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. VI. 6-7: 


Instruis ut miti porrecta cibaria dente 
Carpat et ad nutus celeri pede currat eriles. 


Line 58. Cp. P. Lotichius Secundus, Ecl. IV (‘Lycidas’) : 
Si vacat et dulces iuvat instaurare querelas; 
Joannes Arnolletus, ‘Spes ’: 
Cum vacet et cupias nostros audire dolores; 
and Leochaeus Scotus, Ecl. Bucol. V (‘ Vates’) : 
Si vacat et gracilem non aversaris avenam. 


Calpurnius, Ecl. VII. Imitated in Leonardo Dati’s eclogue 
‘ Mirilta ’"—a description of the Festival of St. John at Florence. 
Lines 39-41: 
Rem si (? sic) -difficilem petis et quam Threicius Orpheus 


Nesciat, aut Sicula carmen qui lusit avena 
Pascendo pecudes captando mollius umbras, 





seem to allude to Calpurnius; and the phrases “ vidi... vidi 
... vidi et centauros ” (17-23), “telo subnixus et ore patenti” 
(51), “intextis trabibus ” (56), may be compared with lines 
57-60, 37, 23. 

With line 1 cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. II. 1: 


Cur tam serus ades? quid te (iam septima lux est) 
Detinuit ? 





With line 3 cp. Franciscus Modius, Silvae, IV (‘ Ecloga 
Nautica’) : 
Frustra ergo exspectant maesti mea iubila quondam 
Delphines. 





*Cp. the ‘manchado cerbatillo” of Valbuena’s ninth eclogue (Siglo 


de Oro) : 
Por collar al erguido cuello echado 


De mil conchuelas un sartal curioso. 
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With lines 8-9 cp. Andrelinus Ecl. X. 2-3: 


Ut tua cessarit taciturnis fistula cannis 
Parisio defleta solo. Nam garrulus Idas, etc. 


With line 81 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. VIII. 48: “morsu quem 


’ 


rustica cingit adunco | fibula”. 


Nemesianus, Ecl. I. With lines 6-7 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. I. 
42: 
Incipe, dum ad solem Baianus retia Milcon 
Explicat et madidos componit in orbe rudentes. 


Lines 13-14 are imitated by Sannazaro, Arcadia, Prosa VI 
(p. 97 Sch.) : “il capo canuto e’l raffredato sangue non com- 
mandano ch’io adopre czio che a’gioveni si appertiene; et gia 
gran tempo é che la mia sampognia pende al silvestre Fauno”’. 

With lines 38, 52-56, 64-80, cp. Sannazaro, Arcadia, Prosa 
V (pp. 81-87 Sch.) : 


se doppo la morte ale quiete anime é concesso il sentire;*... Tu 
con le tue parole dulcissime sempre repacificavi le questioni de’ litiganti 
pastori: . . . quando per questi monti fia may amata la iusticia, la dric- 
tezza del vivere et la riverenza degli Dij? Le quale cose tucte si nobel- 
mente socto le tue ale fiorivano; per maniera che forse may in nessun 
tempo il riverendo Termine segniO pii egualmente li ambigui campi 
che nel tuo . . . O felice Androgeo, addio, eternamente addio. Eccho 
che il pastorale Apollo tucto festivo ne viene al tuo sepolchro per 
adornarti con le sue odorate corone; e y Fauni similmente con le 
ingirlandate corna et carichi di silvestri duoni, quel che ciaschun puo ti 
portano, de’ campi le spiche, degli arbosti y racemi con tucti i pampini, 
et de ognie albero maturi fructi; ad invidia dei quali le convicine 
Nymphe, da te tanto adietro amate et reverite, vengono ora tucte con 
canistri bianchissimi, pieni di fiori et di pomi odoriferi, ad renderti y 
ricevuti honori; et quel che magiore é, et del quale pitt eterno duono 
ale sepolte cenere dare non si pud, le Muse te donano versi: versi ti 
donano le Muse, et noy con le nostre sampogne ti cantamo et canteremo 
sempre, mentre gli armenti pasceranno per questi boschi, et questi pyni 
et questi cerri et questi piatani che d’ intorno ti stanno, mentre il mondo 
sera, susurreranno il nome tuo; ... Et prima y velenosi tassi sude- 
ranno mele dulcissimo e y dolci fiori il farranno amaro, prima de inverno 
si mecterranno le biade et de estate coglieremo le nere olive, che may 
per queste contrate si taccia la fama tua. 


The poem is imitated by Faustus Andrelinus. Compare 
lines 4-5 with Ecl. I. 27: 


Hic docuit calamos labris inflare sonoros, 





Cp. Valbuena, Siglo de Oro, Eg]. X: “si 4 los sutiles espiritus fuera 
del dominio de la muerte es concedido el sentir.” 
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lines 21-22 with Ecl. I. 53-4: 


Faustule, si qua tui tangit te gratia Lygdi, 
Dic age, dic dulci dispersum nectare carmen, 


and line 29 with Ecl. VIII. 41: 
Non servet nostros inciso cortice versus. 


The phrase “ruralis Apollo” (65) is borrowed in Ecl. I. 32, 
and the phrase “domina urbs” (83) in Ecl. II. 1. 

Lines 24-26 are quoted in the dedication of Thomas Hey- 
wood’s ‘Loves Mistris’. 

With line 29 cp. Leochaeus, Ecl. Bucol. V. 4: “ asservant 
incisi carmina libri”. 

With lines 52-53 cp. Franciscus Modius, Funera, VII: 

suis ubi Daphnis iura solebat 


Dicere et ambiguas hominum discernere lites 
Pastorumque iras studio placare paterno; 


also Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. X, 6-7: 


tu scis componere lites 
Iurgiaque et blandis convicia tollere verbis, 


and Joannes Stigelius, Id. III (‘Menalcas et Phryxus’) : 


Ille autem ambiguas prudens discernere caussas 
Et facile ingentes doctus componere lites 
Exonerat mentes et saucia pectora sanat. 
Nemesianus, Ecl. II. Cited by P. Lotichius Secundus, Eleg. 
VI. 30, 27: 
Nomen habet Donace, vatis celeberrima versu 
Commoda venanti qui simul arma dedit. 
Line 14. Cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. V. 72: “ pectoris aestus ”. 
With lines 29-32 cp. Sannazaro, Arcadia, Prosa VIII (p. 
144 Sch.) : 
et le mie vacche digiune non uscirono dala chiusa mandra, né gusta- 
rono may sapore de herba né liquore de fiumo alguno; onde y miseri 
vitelli sugando le secche poppe dele aflamate madre et non trovandovi 


l’usato lacte, dolorosi appo quelle reimpivano le circunstanti selve di 
lamentevoli mugiti; 


also Garcilaso de la Vega, Egl. II. 506-511: 


las ya desamparadas vacas mias 
por otro tanto tiempo no gustaron 
las verdes hierbas ni las aguas frias. 
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Los pequefios hijuelos, que hallaron 
las tetas secas ya de las hambrientas 
madres, bramando al cielo se quejaron, 


and Franciscus Modius, Funera, VII: 


Et vos parcite, oves, concidere gramina morsu 
Trinis quis Daphnim ploramus iure diebus. 
Parcite fonte sitim relevare atque ubera siccae 
Ingratum querulis balatibus aera et aures 
Caedite divorum. 


With line 40 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. II, 17: 
Nec tamen ulla meae tangit te cura salutis. 


Line 69 is borrowed by Franciscus Modius, Silvae IV (Ec- 
loga Nautica) : 
Et post haec potis es nostros contemnere amores. 


Cp., too, Sannazaro, Ecl. II. 29, “sola et nostros contemnis 
amores ”, and P. Lotichius Secundus, Ecl. IV, 65, “tu sola 
meos contemnis amores”’. 

With lines 70-73 cp. Sannazaro, Ecl. II, 51-55: 


Scilicet (exiguae videor quod navita cymbae, 
Quodque leves hamos nodosaque retia tracto) 
Despicis. An patrio non hoc quoque litore Glaucus 
Fecerat, aequoreae Glaucus scrutator harenae? 

Et nunc ille quidem tumidarum numen aquarum. 


Nemesianus, Ecl. III. Lines 1-16 are imitated by Berar- 
dino Rota, Egl. XI (‘ Tritone’) : 


Stanchi gia di pescar Hila e Fumone 
Sotto una presso il mar caua spelonca 
Fuggian l’estiuo ardor: quando 4a la riua 
Soura l’alga giacer ueggion Tritone 
Vinto dal sonno: e dietro hauea la conca, 
Et seco ogni onda in mar queta dormiua. 
Ecco che i pescator corrono: e sono 
Taciti presso a lui, quanto pi: ponno: 
Et gli ruban la conca: e in bocca a pena 
Se ’ha messa Fumon, che non pit il suono 
Rende qual suol: pur stride si, che’1 sonno 
Gli rompe: ond’ egli desto, e da l’arena 
Risorto grida. A che tentar uolete 
Quel che non lice? a me solo dar uolse 
Questo il padre Ocean: ma s’hoggi forse 
Voi bramate, ch’i suoni: ecco che sete 
Contenti: ecco ch’io suono. 
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With lines 43-45 cp. Andrelinus, Ecl. V. 77-81: 


Fervida cum summis vindemia collibus instat, 
Carpimus ex plenis maturas vitibus uvas, 
Fortibus et calathos umeris portamus onustos, 
Dumque lacu positas celeri pede rumpimus uvas, 
Sordida tinguntur salienti corpora musto. 


With lines 46-54 cp. Poliziano, Rusticus, 344-350: 


puerique examine denso 
Exultant lasciva cohors circumque supraque. 
Tile manu panda pronus bibit, alter ab ipso 
Sugit musta lacu crepitantibus hausta labellis, 
Hic sua suspensum resupinus in ora racemum 
Exprimit, hic socii patulos irrorat hiatus 
Irriguumque mero sordet mentumque sinusque. 


Nemesianus, Ecl. IV. With line 3, “nec triviale sonans ”, 
compare Andrelinus, Ecl. I. 28, “ nec carmen triviale”’. 

The epithet “ crinitus Iollas ”’, line 4, is borrowed by Andre- 
linus, Ecl. V. 1, “crinitus Amyntas ”’. 

With “ pastoralia .. carmina”’, line 15, compare Andrelinus, 
Ecl. I. 79, “ pastoralia verba”’. 

With lines 26-29 cp. Tasso, Aminta, I. 1: 

Ma che dico leoni e tigri e serpi, 


Che pur han sentimento? amano ancora 
Gli alberi. 


Line 46 is imitated by Andrelinus, Ecl. I. 18: 


Hac mecum aesculea paulum requiesce sub umbra.. 


Lines 62-66 are imitated by Berardino Rota, Egl. IV(‘ A- 
marilli’) : 
Lasso Il’altrhier, che me giouo, se uolse 
La uecchia madre del Baiano Aminta 
Con la spuma del mar bagnarmi, e’l lato 
Stringer con Il’alga uerde, e poi lo sciolse; 
Se la mia liberta pi serua e uinta 
Si troua, e langue in doloroso stato? 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 
Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIvERSITY. 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Medieval Spanish Allegory, by CHANDLER RATHFON Post. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1915. pp. xii, 331. 
(Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, IV.) 


It is gratifying to find that the comparative study of literature 
has emerged from the stage of parallel columns of imitations 
and reached the plane of literary criticism. Prof. Post’s study 
of “ Medieval Spanish Allegory ” is primarily an attempt to 
draw general conclusions from the researches of a more meticu- 
lous nature which he himself and other scholars have made in 
this field of literary expression. In order not to weary his 
reader by giving these researches in “ their tedious fulness ”’, he 
has for the most part avoided the citation of concrete imitations, 
assuming that his reader is familiar with the various papers in 
which they have been demonstrated. This compression gives a 
certain bareness to his work; at times it has something of the 
character of a syllabus. The relegation of the references and 
notes to the end of the volume renders more difficult the process 
of tracing these previous studies for him who desires to know 
the sources from which his statements are derived. It is to be 
presumed that this feature of the work, in which it follows the 
earlier volumes of the series, has been determined by the desire 
of the editors to produce a book which in appearance might 
appeal to the general reader. It is questionable whether it is 
desirable in such work as this which is essentially scholarly, 
even controversial, in character. 

Prof. Post has divided his work into two sections, the first 
synthetic, on the nature of allegory in Spain, the second ana- 
lytic, in which he studies the evolution of the type from the 
Psychomachia of Prudentius to the compositions of the early 
sixteenth century which stand at the border of the Renaissance. 
The work is thorough, the style clear. The classification of the 
types of allegory is especially well done, although one might 
question whether the expression “ Erotic Hell” is not a trifle 
futurist as a description of the group of which the Infierno de 
los Enamorados of Santillana is the first Castilian example. 
The proof-reading is careful and inaccuracies of statement are 
rare. The attribution of the Mare Historiarum to Guido delle 
Colonne (25) is a common error. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, from 
whom the author quotes, has correctly assigned it to Giovanni 
Colonna in his second edition in French (p. 103). The whole 
question of the relation between the work of Pérez de Guzman 
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and the work of Colonna, of which there are several unpub- 
lished manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale, as well as the 
relation of the latter to the several versions of the Rudimentum 
Novitiorum and the Mer des Histoires, remains to be investi- 
gated. It is hardly exact to state that the Somme des Vices et 
Vertus of the Dominican Laurent was “ published ” (36, 172) 
in 1279; written in that year at the command of the king, it 
was first published in a Dutch version at Delft in 1481. For 
the sake of convenience it would have been wiser if Prof. Post 
had conformed to the well-established practice of entering the 
names of his Spanish authors under the first of their family 
names in drawing up the index, and of restricting entry under 
the Christian name to saints and monks. 

The chief interest of the work lies in the general conclusions 
which the author seeks to establish. Briefly stated these are 
as follows: the essential continuity of Spanish allegory, the 
constant dependence on French models, and the unimportance 
of Dantesque influence. Inasmuch as his theories are frankly 
at variance with the accepted opinions on the matter, it will be 
well to examine his arguments in some detail. From a study 
of the works of Berceo, of Juan Ruiz and three brief anony- 
mous works of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries he con- 
cludes that the first Spanish examples are in all essentials 
similar to those of the fifteenth century (16). Now Berceo is 
fundamentally a monastic; he uses the allegorical vision quite 
as other medieval hagiographers use it, namely, as an unctuous 
ornament for his pedestrian biographies. The Vida de S. Oria, 
on which Prof. Post lays especial emphasis, as containing one 
hundred and twenty-eight visionary stanzas out of a possible 
two hundred and five, is no exception to this rule; in fact it is 
a translation of a Latin life by the Benedictine monk Muifio, of 
which the author might have found a summary in the Funda- 
ciones de los monesterios del glorioso padre San Benito, Madrid, 
1601, by Prudencio de Sandoval. The author admits that the 
allegorical element in the Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora does not 
form an integral part of the composition (118). Nor does it 
form an integral part in the Libro de Alexandre, which we may 
class with the works of Berceo. 

From his investigation of the work of Juan Ruiz, Prof. Post 
has derived the ingenious theory that the general plan of the 
Libro de buen amor is allegorical (141). To come to such a 
conclusion is to study the poem through allegorical glasses. 
That there are a large number of allegorical episodes is not to 
be denied, just as there are a large number of fables, debates, 
and lyrics incorporated in the work. But the ground plan and 
the chief interest of the poem lie in the revelation of that bizarre 
union of fleshly realism and mystic devotion which has always 
characterized Castilian literature and the Spanish race. 
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The shorter compositions which the author examines are the 
Romance de Lope de Moros, the Disputa del Alma y el Cuerpo 
and a later prose redaction of the same theme, the Visién de 
Filiberto. The first part of the Romance, often called the 
Aventura amorosa, is a lyric, in the pastourelle form. As such, 
its use of allegory is of quite a different nature from the use of 
allegory in the longer didactic poems. Throughout the book 
the author has tended to gloss over this difference and as a 
result there is a lack of the proper relief. The second part of 
the Romance and the other two compositions are examples of 
the Debate, all derived from Gallic prototypes. It is to be noted 
that the only allegorical element in these works is the brief 
introductory vision and that the actual disputants are concrete 
realities, such as the Wine and the Water of the Romance. The 
debates of the fifteenth century between such abstractions as 
Pride and Moderation or Reason and Will are consistently 
allegorical. 

Prof. Post would see in these works of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a well-established tradition of allegory 
and one indissolubly connected with the fifteenth century. But 
tradition would seem to imply something handed down, and 
there is absolutely no evidence of relationship between the sev- 
eral works of the first two centuries, and it is improbable that the 
authentic works of Berceo or the lesser allegorical works men- 
tioned were known tc the fifteenth century. Are we then to 
believe that Imperial and his followers received the inspiration 
for their extended allegorical compositions from the Libro de 
Alexandre and the poem of Juan Ruiz? This can hardly be 
credible in view of the nature of these works. The truth is 
that their only common bond is their imitation of French 
models ; to speak allegorically, they are flowers of a perennial 
plant which reveal a likeness from spring to spring only because 
they blossom from the same stem. The author has too often 
contented himself with an arithmetical sort of criticism which 
would determine the allegorical nature of a poem by the number 
of stanzas therein exclusively devoted to allegory. In his 
eagerness to make the stream run smoothly down the centuries 
he has obscured the chief distinction between the works of the 
fifteenth century and those which preceded them. Before the 
Decires of Francisco Imperial, allegory was employed in Span- 
ish only sporadically as an incident or ornament to compositions 
whose general plan and structure was not allegorical; Imperial 
established the vogue of that type of composition in which the 
form and framework itself is allegorical and the other material 
—didactic, eulogistic, or political—becomes incidental. 

In his paper, Dante in Ispagna, Farinelli had already called 
attention to the importance of the French dits in the develop- 
ment of the allegorical school of the fifteenth century—an 
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expression, by the way, at which the author takes undue offence. 
Prof. Post has now given us a final and convincing proof of 
the universal tendency of the Spanish poets of the Middle Ages 
to seek the inspiration for their allegorical matter in their 
French predecessors or contemporaries. Herein he has per- 
formed a service of no small value. It has long been the cus- 
tom to ascribe to the influence of Dante every vision of the 
fifteenth century in Spain; we are indebted to Prof. Post for a 
clearer conception of the relations of Spain with the rest of 
European literature. 

There still remains the question as to what influence Dante 
did exert upon Francisco Imperial and his successors. Prof. 
Post’s answer is categorical: “in those few instances in which 
the influence of Dante in Castile is distinguishable it is inorganic 
and, for all practical purposes, infinitesimal ” (29). It is doubt- 
ful whether this statement will be accepted by students of Span- 
ish literature; the author, in his attempt to shake off the fetters 
of traditional criticism, has gone to the other extreme. To 
argue that the influence of Dante upon Imperial is trifling is to 
lay oneself open to a suspicion of parti pris. We know from 
Imperial’s own words that he had read Dante; without this 
statement we might be assured of the fact from his frequent 
.verbal reminiscences of the Divine Comedy. Under these cir- 
cumstances, when we find that his most important allegorical 
work, the Decir a las Siete Virtudes (Prof. Post refers to it 
throughout his work as the Decir de las Siete Virtudes), is cast 
in the form of a vision, in which Dante acts as his guide in 
revealing the meaning of the starry figures representing the 
Virtues, the unbiased reader will find it hard to deny the influ- 
ence of Dante upon the conception as well as upon the details 
of the poem. The author’s statement that Imperial was in- 
capable of appreciating Dante (181) is irrelevant; Dante was 
never understood in the Middle Ages. As Farinelli puts it, 
“In tutti i tempi Dante parlera a pochi eletti, a quelli soli, 
capaci, per forza d’astrazione e di studi, di rivivere nell’ am- 
biente di idee e di affetti in cui il poeta viveva”. But vaguely 
and from afar Imperial saw the dignity and power of the vision 
of the great Florentine; within the limits of his talents he 
strove to create in Castilian a form of allegory which would 
reflect this new and lofty use of the type. We must admit with 
the author that his mind is filled with reminiscences of French 
allegory. But it is to Dante that he turns as a master. 

The prestige of Dante, looked upon as representative of the 
use of allegory as a consistent artistic form, exercised upon all 
the Spanish writers of the fifteenth century a greater influence 
than Prof. Post would be inclined to admit. He has properly 
laid stress upon their indebtedness to contemporary French 
works and to Petrarch and Boccaccio. But he has not explained 
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whence comes “ the higher respect for allegory ” (48) which is 
characteristic of the period. Dante, whose name was so often 
on their lips, may not be disregarded as a factor in the rise of 
this new attitude toward the treatment of allegory. 

Professor Post closes his study with a chapter on the relation 
between allegorical art and literature. As in the field of letters, 
he finds that their sculptures are primarily the reflection of the 
French School of the Middle Ages, untouched by the dawn of 
the Renaissance in Italy. He brings to this phase of the work 
a richness of experience which is an invaluable asset of the 
student of the medieval art, and throughout the book he evi- 
dences a breadth of reading which breeds a confidence in the 
thoroughness with which he has surveyed the field. The task 
of tracing the sources of medieval writers is a difficult one from 
the very fact that manuscripts were not the property of most 
men of letters. Their images and fancies, when they are not 
actually translating a work, are a composite of a throng of 
reminiscences retained from their reading and from their listen- 
ing which take on a new personality in this process of trans- 
formation. At best we can hope only to recreate for the present 
day some idea of the range of their literary interests and 
acquaintanceships. This task Prof. Post has performed for 
the allegorical poets of medieval Spain with admirable learning 
and skill. His study broadens our vision of the artistic and 
intellectual activities of that formative period which prepares 
the way for the Golden Age of Spain. 


R. H. KENIsSTON. 


Irnaca, N., Y. 


The Odes of Pindar, including the Principal Fragments, with 
an Introduction and an English Translation, by Sir JouNn 
Sanpys. (Loeb Series.) London: William Heinemann ; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. MCMXV. 


Ever since I quitted the business of making translations and 
acquired some insight into the languages from which transla- 
tions are made, nothing stirs in me so easily the feeling which 
according to Seneca is the last to grow old, as the question 
what I think of this or that translation. To this last infirmity, 
I have pleaded guilty more than once (e. g. A. J. P. XIII 517; 
XXX 353, 474); and now that the Loeb Series is in full 
course, life is not worth living. What is a boon to the world 
is a bane to the individual. What a critical examination would 
mean to me, what a lavish expenditure of the few remaining 
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sands of time it would involve, I illustrated not long ago by the 
discussion of a single phrase in the translation of Philostratos’ 
Life of Apollonios (A. J. P. XXXIV 234, 360). But for all 
that, I cannot lightly put aside my good friend Sir John Sandys’ 
translation of Pindar in the Loeb Series, and in point of fact I 
have spent untold hours in rereading Pindar, largely moved 
thereto by the companionship of that eminent classical scholar. 
To be sure, as the text faces the translation, I find it hard to 
keep my eyes from Pindar himself, hard to weigh Pindar’s gold 
against money current with the merchant. Greece itself comes 
back to me. Once more I pass a door in Gytheion, and hear 
an old man ask his granddaughter in a sharp tone, How many 
drachmas are there in a napoleon ?—Only my question takes the 
form, How much paper money is there in Pindar’s gold? True, 
Landor’s Aspasia thinks that there is too much gold in Pindar, 
and one seems to hear the chink of coin in some of his cata- 
logues of victors, but for all that his gold pieces are fascinating ; 
and I am once more at Athens in the rooms of the antiquary 
Rhousopoulos, and watch him as he brooded lovingly over his 
collection of ancient coins. Many of them were for sale, but 
with some of them he could not prevail upon himself to part ; 
and in like manner, the lover of Pindar cannot bring himself to 
exchange Greek staters even for English sovereigns. Sym- 
metry? One ceases to care for symmetry. Even your money- 
changer displays his gold loose in a dish. Translation has to do 
not with symmetry but with the detail work by which Pindar 
is most comprehensible. In his Sappho and Simonides, quoted 
by Sandys, p. 561, Wilamowitz, writing of the Prosodion on 
Delos, is constrained to declare ‘Wer an sprachlicher Kunst als 
solcher Gefallen findet, wird hier ein Juwel, einen seltenen 
Edelstein in reichster Fassung anerkennen’, and there are other 
rare jewels, other rich settings, and I am not deterred by the 
cry of ‘barbaric gold and pearl’. However, the narrow limits 
of the space allotted to reviews compel me to reserve what I 
have to say of Sir John’s translation for a later number, in 
which I hope to begin a series of Pindarica. Still, for fear of 
the untowardness of fate, it is simply due to the work of an 
accomplished scholar, that I should commend his rendering to 
the attention of beginners in Pindar, for whom my own edition 
was intended. I must confess, that before I began the study, 
I was inclined to think it would be dangerous in any one to 
compete with Myers. Myers is a poet and the poet is supposed 
to have the golden key to the palace of poetry. Mistakes in 
detail are redeemed by sympathy. But as a grammatical soul, 
I have found myself shocked by Myers, as I have been by other 
poetical geniuses, who have undertaken to interpret Greek 
poetry. Not long ago a malapert scholar called attention to 
the sad lapse in the matter of accent which led to the translation 
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of xeway as if it were xeivav (O. 2, 65),1 and I was concerned 
to find that in O. 3 Myers had omitted nearly a whole line 
(v. 3). So far, I have not found anything to match xewdav-xeivav 
in Sir John, though I cannot agree with him in making Bdacopev 
intransitive in O. 6, 24, and if Myers has given us a line too 
little in O. 3, Sir John has given us an aBarov too much in 
the text of O. 3, 44. Oddly enough, in that same Third Olym- 
pian, which I have chosen as the centre of my projected essay 
On Translating Pindar, there is a balance of oversights between 
the rival translators. Myers has made Leto the mother of 
Kastor and Polydeukes, and Sandys has made Leda the mother 
of Artemis, and so between them they have mixed up the two 
mothers of twins. Versed in the technicalities of grammar 
and the delicacies of synonyms, even the subtleties of the par- 
ticles do not escape the ken of the new interpreter, so that under 
his guidance, the careful student may learn to appreciate the 
lapidary work of Pindar, but for the inevitable criticism in 
detail there is, as I have just said, no room here, and I pass on 
to give a brief account of the Introduction. 

The Introduction is that of a summarist, and does not produce 
the effect of a writer who is enamored of his theme, and one 
recognizes here and there phrases that shew that he was work- 
ing on material that had been through the hands of others. 
He seldom ever speaks with full conviction. He leans to the 
later date of the poet’s birth, but he is not clear as to the Doric 
Aigeid descent of the poet, and inclines to Studniczka’s rejection 
of it.. Perhaps Robert’s chapter in his Oidipus had appeared 
too late to be incorporated, or to be considered (A. J. P. XXXVI 
244). He is evidently as perplexed as he represents Pindar to 
have been during the Persian War. In the main he follows 
Schroeder’s chronology of the Odes, but there is a formidable 
array of query marks before 476, when Pindar reached the 
height of his power. How hazardous the attempt to construct 
the curve of Pindar’s development, I have tried to shew in my 
Introductory Essay and elsewhere (A. J. P. XXI 471). 

As to the style of Pindar, Sir John gives us first Diony- 
sios’ characteristic in the De Compositione Verborum, as 
translated by Roberts, then the inevitable passage from Hor- 
ace, then the Quintilian passage, winding up with the conse- 
crated verses from Gray’s Progress of Poesy. The antique 
criticisms require interpretation (A. J. P. XXXV 231), but he 
does not pause for that, and passes on to his own judgment. 
We are told that Pindar’s style is marked by a constant and 


*xevay mapa dlacray, translated by Myers ‘in that new world’. The 
manifest blunder stands uncorrected in that valuable collection of 
documents recently published by Professors Botsrorp and SIHLER 
(Columbia University Press) and entitled Hellenic Civilization (p. 306) 
—not a fair specimen, it is to be hoped, of the revised translations 
promised by the editors. 
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habitual use of metaphor. Nothing is said as to the relation 
of metaphor to simile—an important point in the contrast 
between epic and lyric poetry (A. J. P. XXXV 229). After 
giving a number of examples, he refers the reader to Fennell 
and Gildersleeve, but for fear of going too far in praise of the 
poet, he adds in a footnote Schroeder’s judgment, who some- 
what blasphemously considers Pindar’s metaphors ‘rude and 
unrefined’—for so he translates ‘roh u. ungelautert’, which I 
have rendered ‘crude and unclarified’—‘unrefined’ being too 
much specialized (A. J. P. XXVI 115). Splendor of language 
is one of the characteristics of Pindar that can’t escape any 
critic; but I am interested to find that Sir John subsumes 
under this the characteristic I called ‘swiftness’, for he claims 
that swiftness adds to splendor. He is evidently thinking of 
xopvOaioros"Extwp. Next he notices the dexterous way in which 
the poet links the athletic with the martial exploits of the heroic 
past, and I note with amusement the more or less dexterous 
way in which the editor dodges the question as to the interpre- 
tation of the myth. Drachmann and Wilamowitz have gone 
back to the old incidental, tangential employment of the myth. 
All attempts to find a close nexus, an inner meaning, have been 
discarded by those scholars, and what I have said on the sub- 
ject—quoted with full approval by Butcher—must be counted 
(to use the language of Wilamowitz) among the clouds that 
have obscured the interpretation of Pindar, and which, he says, 
have now—thank God—passed away forever. 

As to the wisdom of Pindar, Donaldson, as Sandys reminds 
us, has pointed out one hundred memorable Pindaric saws, and 
by way of amusing myself one summer, I constructed a Pindaric 
calendar, with a more or less apt quotation for each day in the 
year, but I am afraid that my Calendarium Pindaricum (A. J. 
P. XXXII 480) will never find a publisher. One of our great- 
est Pindarists accuses Pindar of poverty of thought, and 
Schwartz falls in with him (A. J. P. XXVI 370; XXVII 
483), and at one time I thought of writing a paper to prove that 
Pindar was a prophecy of Plato, and that all Plato was im- 
plicit in Pindar, as one English enthusiast has maintained that 
Browning’s Ring and the Book is implicit in Pindar (A. J. P. 
XXXII 480). 

A brief mention of the importance of the games for giving 
a national character to Pindar’s poems leads to a short account 
of the National Festivals. 

As to the structure of the Odes, Sir John evidently inclines 
to the Terpandrian nome theory, and the recurrent word, but 
his acceptance amounts to nothing more than the recognition 
of the simple fact that as a living organism the ode must have 
a beginning, middle and end. Of my thesis, accepted by Fen- 
nell and exploited by Bury (A. J. P. XII 528), he has nothing to 
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say either in the Introduction or in the summaries prefixed to 
the various odes. 

Some account is given of the three rhythms, the paeonian, 
the dactylo-epitrite and the logaoedic, but in the hurly-burly 
of metrical controversy Sir John Sandys is afraid to take sides, 
and there are no metrical schemes to guide the possessor of the 
Greek text. A paragraph is devoted to the Dorian, Aeolian, 
Lydian modes, with some illustrations of their character as 
exemplified in the various Odes. The chapter on Dialect deals 
only with the salient features. There is a brief chapter on the 
Mss., and sigla are given for the readings of the chief edi- 
tions. If I had the work to do over again, I should be even 
more conservative than I have shewn myself to be. These 
changes backward are characteristic either of advance of age, 
or advance of knowledge. It is a common experience; and 
Wilamowitz has recently confessed to a similar change of heart 
in the matter of Aischylos (A. J. P. XXXVI 354), as is observ- 
able in Weil’s editions of Euripides. 

‘The text is founded on Donaldson’s revision of the second 
edition of Boeckh . . . further revised in many passages after 
a careful consideration of the readings, or conjectures, fre- 
quently by more recent editors’. As a matter of personal 
interest, I may be permitted to say, that in the Olympians and 
Pythians there is, if I may trust a rough count, a coincidence of 
seventy per cent. There is bibliography—Sir John is famous 
as a bibliographer—a bibliography that does not waste adjec- 
tives. Bergk is credited with a few brilliant restorations, and 
Mezger’s commentary is justly called valuable. 

The translation is accompanied by a few explanatory notes, 
but a translation is itself a commentary in brief; and the thirty 
years that have elapsed since my edition have brought in so 
much new material, to which Sir John’s edition must be added, 
that I am constrained, as I have already intimated, to. reserve 
what I have to say for a more elaborate article. 

B. L. G. 


Das Kaisertum. Von Dr. Lupbwic HAHN. Das Erbe der Alten, 
Heft vi. Leipzig 1913. Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. Pp. 114. M. 3. 50. 


Dr. Hahn’s valuable studies Rom und Romanismus im 
griechisch-romischen Osten (1906), and Zum Sprachenkampf 
im rémischen Reich (1907) have furnished a foundation of 
solid and extensive learning for the present work. His frankly 
expressed admiration for monarchical institutions gives him a 
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sympathetic attitude towards the work of the empire defenders 
and administrators, and his pronounced sense for genetic devel- 
opment enables him to group under comprehensive viewpoints 
the complex phenomena of this difficult epoch. The most suc- 
cessful chapters are those upon the origin of the empire and its 
beneficent influences in gradually elevating the provincials by 
the extension of citizenship to equality with their plutocratic 
oppressors while protecting society from both outside attacks 
and internal disintegrating tendencies, and especially the one in 
which he undertakes to show how necessary it was that abso- 
lutism should develop out of the general trend of social move- 
ments. There is also a stirring appreciation of the heroic 
figures and services of the soldier-emperors. The last third of 
the book is devoted to the influence of Byzantium upon the 
Russian Empire and of Rome upon the Roman Church and 
Western Europe. 

While the whole is conceived in a somewhat popular form 
there is no lack of documentary evidence, and a well chosen 
selection of significant citations illuminates the text. The group- 
ing is perspicuous, though occasionally somewhat obviously 
systematic, a slight fault that could scarcely be avoided perhaps 
where so much material must be compressed into a modest com- 
pass. The style too is for the most part vigorous and clear ; 
occasional labored sentences (especially on pages 12 and 13), 
though not wholly eliminated, are nevertheless not so numerous 
as to be characteristic. The delineation is based on extensive 
and systematic collections. There is a tendency to accept most 
documents at their face value, even where reservations might 
naturally suggest themselves, a procedure which seems some- 
times almost naive when one is accustomed to the methods of 
Gibbon or Gelzer, but the principal authorities are nearly always 
quoted, and the skeptically inclined can calculate their own 
discounts. 

This volume applies far more drastically than did its prede- 
cessors in the series the idea of inheritance. The thesis is 
proposed and vigorously supported that the great heir of the 
Roman Empire is the Roman Church, and in this the least 
convincing portion of the work perhaps, one feels that there is 
some exaggeration of the extent to which imperial institutions 
and practices have survived and been imitated. It is difficult to 
avoid the belief that it would have been quite as easy to show 
how the great system of the Roman Church developed naturally 
from its own inherent tendencies and by an adaptation to its 
environment, as it was to point out that absolutism arose inde- 
pendent of Oriental and priestly influences. Dr. Hahn is deeply 
suspicious of the temporal and spiritual authority of Rome, and 
the closing paragraphs of the book will perhaps surprise one 
who is not prepared to appreciate the seriousness with which 
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many loyal Protestants and free-thinking Germans resent the 
activity of Rome as an organized power in the political and 
social life of the Empire. A leaning towards anti-Semitism 
also is but partially concealed, and the allusions to old Roman 
institutions and character as “Aryan” are somewhat too fre- 
quent for those who have not yet accepted this shibboleth of 
cultural values. The author’s conception of Americans, whom 
he is pleased to style Yankees, is the conventional European. 
Some may be interested to note Dr. Hahn’s belief that “in the 
great American republic an unscrupulous plutocracy is seeking 
to limit not merely the freedom of its citizens but even their 
chances of existence” (p. 29). 

These are however only superficial blemishes upon a work 
of real power and significance, which in earnestness, learning 
and breadth of view takes rank with its predecessors in this 
notable series. The tone of a political pamphlet which it occa- 
sionally strikes sounds, indeed, somewhat strange to an Ameri- 
can ear. We have grown so accustomed to regarding our 
classical literature and history as a corpus vile for the exhibition 
of erudition, or as a dainty garden for esthetic dallying, that to 
see it treated as a message and a problem of vital concern almost 


‘gives us a shock. In Europe the classical tradition really means 


something very definite, and that is not the least cause of its 
persistent vitality there. In America hitherto it has not, and 
accordingly the Classics have never exercised a commanding 
influence in our intellectual life—And yet there are dangers 
involved in fighting the day’s battles with arms from this ancient 
arsenal, and care must be taken that a weapon chosen may not 
merely raise a smile of derision. 
W. A. OLDFATHER. 


UNIvErSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





























REPORTS. 
Hermes XLVI. 


Fascicle 3. 


Ephorus 2. (321-354). R. Laqueur, starting again with 
Diodorus (cf. A. J. P. XXXVI, p. 349), discusses his wavering 
between the topical and annalistic arrangement. The topical 
principle was derived from Ephorus (cf. Diod. V, 1), who, in 
conscious opposition to Thucydides (cf. Dion. Hal. Thuc. IX), 
devoted each book to a special subject. This combined with 
his moralizing, rhetorical proems shows that Ephorus trans- 
ferred the epideictic oration of Isocrates to the domain of his- 
tory (cf. the Panathenaicus and Euagoras), which, rightly 
understood, throws light on Sallust’s histories and Plutarch’s 
biographies. L. maintains in opposition to Schwartz (cf. A. 
J. P. XXXIV, 483) that Ephorus had planned to continue his 
history beyond 340 B.c., as Niese has shown (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXIV, 224). Book XXVII was. devoted to Philip; the 
omission of the Holy War, which Demophilus treated in Book 
XXX, was due to the principle of pags xara yévos. Books 
XXVIII/XXIX were zepi SuxeAcxav. L.closes with objections 
to Judeich’s identification of the author of the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment with Ephorus (cf. A. J. P. XXXIII, 96). 


Die Blattversetzung in den Brutusbriefen (355-375). W. 
Sternkopf discusses the question of the transposed leaves from 
Cratander down, and by eliminating ‘mihi crede, non erit Id. 
April.’ from §3 of the fourth letter of the so-called second 
book, restores the context here, and gains with these words 
the conclusion of the second letter: sed fquoy, mihi crede, 
non erit. <III> Id. April. By assuming lacunae Schelle 
spoiled his almost identical restoration (cf. Progr. d. Dres- 
dener Annenschule 1897, p. 16). Similar transpositions 
of leaves in the Quintus and Atticus letters (cf. A. J. P. 
XXVI, 475; XXVII, 342) point to a common archetype. A 
diagram illustrates the possible genealogy of the Italian and 
north Alpine MSS. 


Phadrus-Studien (376-392). G. Thiele here (cf. A. J. P. 
XXXITI, 346) defends in Phaedr. IV, 25 the MS “ P” order 
of the retort, where editors transpose the verses so as to ob- 
tain a parallelism; but this is lacking also in Callimachus’ fable 
of the olive and laurel (cf. Oxyrhynch. pap. VII, p. 41 f.). 
Such fables, opposing modest worth to vain boasting (cf. 
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Korais 50, 299; Babrius 18, 180; Phaedr. App. 29) are ancient 
(cf. Xen. Mem. II, 7,13). Callimachus (v. 274,276) lets birds 
as umpires note the ‘hits’ scored by the olive (cf. Arist. Frogs 
1269, 1272) ; in Phaedrus IV, 24, 21 the victor himself declares 
‘satis profecto rettudi superbiam’ (cf. Arist. Wasps 460, 
Acharn. 347, Clouds 1301, Eur. Cycl. 693). The frequency of 
these contests in plant fables is natural, and, in spite of Judges 
9, 8 and II Kings 14, 9, not necessarily Semitic (Diels). The 
political application is but the adaptation of previously exist- 
ing fables. Comparing Callimachus, Phaedrus and Babrius, 
Thiele points out their several characteristics and finds traces 
of a traditional fable style (cf. dre @wvyjevta qv 7a fGa, dxove 5H 
Tov alvov, épéw tw’ ipiv aivov xrA.), which was more leisurely than 
that of Babrius, while Phaedrus’ excessive brevity often ob- 
scures the point, and lacks the original humor. The Greek prose 
fables, of which there is still lacking a serviceable edition, have 
to be used with caution; but traces of the original style are 
noticeable here too. Babrius, and in part, at least, Phaedrus, 
depended on a prose version. Callimachus transmits the 
iambic tradition of Archilochus and Hipponax. The excep- 
tional impersonation in Phaedrus IV, 7. indicates the influence 
of Callimachus, who impersonates Hipponax. 


Ariston von Keos bei Philodem (393-406). Chr. Jensen 
has discovered considerable extracts from this Ariston, made 
by Philodemus, in the Herculan. pap. no. 1008, where col. 
X-XVI give a summary in infinitives of Ariston’s epi rov 
kovpifew vmepnpavias, and col. XVI-XXIV a series of charac- 
terizations, partly in Ariston’s words, beginning rowvdros ydp 
éorw, pyoiv 6 Apiorwv, olos. Theophrastus was histeacher. For 
a similar discovery by Sudhaus see A. J. P. XXVIII, 468. 


Eine Stelle Varros zur Zahlentheorie (407-413). K. Praech- 
ter corroborates Fries’ results, who found (cf. Rh. M. LVIII, 
p. 115 f.), by comparing Favonius Eulogius with Gellius, 
Macrobius, etc., that Favonius’ chief source was Varro; for in 
the matter of the dpiOyoi réAeor, particularly the numerus 
senarius, he used the same source as his teacher Augustine 
(cf. de civ. dei 11, 30), whose relations to Varro are well 
known (cf. de civ. dei 6, 2.). This subject, beginning with 
Euclid. elem. VII defin. 23, may be traced in two lines of tra- 
dition, with some crossing: one Latin started by Varro, the 
other Greek beginning with Adrastus, the point of divergence 
being Posidonius. 


Neue Bruchstiicke des Himerios (414-430). H. Schenkl 
publishes ninety-two new fragments, varying from a half to 
sixteen lines in length, which he found in a Naples MS (codex 
II C 32, saec. XIV/XV), and invites criticism as an aid for 
the edition of Himerius that he is preparing. Among them 
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are fragments of speeches, hitherto known only by the titles 
in Photius’ catalogue. Further, lacunae in codex Romanus 
(now Parisinus Gr. suppl. 352) are supplied, and evidence 
that the order of the speeches in the archetype was the same 
as in the catalogue. 


Das Demeterheiligtum von Pergamon und die orphischen 
Hymnen (431-436). O. Kern welcomes the discovery of the 
Demeter sanctuary at Pergamum, with its inscriptions and 
sculptures as a corroboration of his thesis (which is Gruppe’s 
also) that the Orphic hymn book originated there (cf. Geneth- 
liakon for Robert) ; for the hymns worship the same divinities, 
who constituted a veritable pantheon; even the wdvOeos redery 
in hymn xxxyv, 7 is matched by the altar inscription ra: TlavOeiwr. 
The inscription <At>oviow Ka6yyeysu, found in another spot, 
sustains the hope of a future discovery of a sanctuary of 
Dionysus, who holds a central position in the hymns. The 
dependence on the Attic Eleusinian cult is evident, so that 
eventually inferences as to the Attic liturgy may be drawn 
from these cult hymns. 


Neue Fragmente zu Hippokrates mepi éSdopuddwv (437-443). 
G. Helmreich discovered in 1877, in a Venice MS, a nest of 
Hippocrates extracts, among them seven from the zepi é8o- 
padwv, which he publishes with the Latin translations from 
Littré, where the whole work in Latin appears; but the Latin 
text is so poor that Fuchs, in his translation, confined himself 
to the few Greek fragments that were known to him. The 
original Greek text was still extant in the XVII century. 


Zum elaitischen Golf (444-457). W. Dorpfeld replies ably 
to Philippson (see A. J. P. XXXVI, p. 351) and maintains that 
Strabo’s statements may be correct for his time; this is true 
even for the question of the river Euenus. For changes in 
the lower Caicus valley according to other ancient writers see 
E. Thramer, Pergamos, p. 212 ff. A levelling of this region 
is desirable. 


Exegetische Bemerkungen (458-463). J. L. Heiberg argues 
that the contrast to vads pév gidAav xpoéav éxet in Paus. V, 10, 4 
does not follow with é« 8 Tavdypas roi Aaxedarponor x. 7. A. ; : but 
must be sought in the Kopiv@io. of the complete inscription (cf. 
Inschr. v. Olymp., p. 370 no. 253) and interprets: The cella has 
a gold phiale etc.; but the Corinthians <alone have dedicated 
the shield>. In Paus. V, 11, 6 ‘HpaxAjs 82 és abrov nprat, which 
Frazer I p. 252 renders : ‘and Hercules is borne up aloft to him’, 
means ‘H. has raised <his bow> towards him (i. e. to shoot 
the vulture). In six passages of Plutarch’s Solon the prefer- 
able readings are in cod. S., which, though unsupported by 
other MSS, should have been followed by A. Schone (cf. 
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Progr. Kiel 1896-1898). In three other passages H. defends 
the received text. 


Zur politischen Tendenz der Aristokrateia (464-470). U. 
Kahrstedt defends his thesis (Forschungen z. Gesch. d. ausgeh. 
5. u. d. 4. Jhdts. 111 f.) that Demosthenes (XXIII) opposed 
Charidemus and affiliation with Chersobleptes out of consider- 
ation for Persia, against Wendland (Nachr. der Gott. Ges., 
1910, p. 322 Anm. 4). Amadocus was negligible, so that the 
émeime in Dem. XXIII, 183 is incredible. Regard for Chares, 
however, is likely. K. also defends against Wendland his 
making Philip’s letter (Dem. XII 6) relate to that one’s peace 
overtures in 343 B.c, The death of Phayllus at the end of 
352 (Diod. XVI, 38) is supported by Dem. XXIII, 124, which 
shows him still alive in 352 B. c. 


Miscellen: Wilamowitz—Moellendorff attributes the frag- 
ment pap. Rylands 13 (PI. 4), treating the legend of Linus, 
son of Psamathe (Hunt), to Callimachus’ Aitia 1, in which 
this legend figured prominently—H. Mutschmann tries to 
show that Plato, in the Charmides, combined with the investi- 
gation of owdpoovvyn an éyxwmov, or rather émerdduos, in honor 
of his uncles Charmides and Critias (cf. 155 A, 157 D ff.). 
The probable date, 403-401 B. c., fixes approximately the time 
of the earlier Laches and of the Protagoras, which followed 
soon after.—P. Jacobsthal (also Hiller v. Gaertringen) has 
deciphered vixy Avoyévous xai ‘Aptéuwvos twv on the back of the 
seventh Branchidae statue of the Brit. Mus. catalogue (cf. 
Kirchhoff Gr. Alph. 20, 1) ; and on a black-figured amphora in 
Berlin (Furtw. 1697) interprets EIO+EO+E as i’ dye dye 
with which the riders urge on their humorous steeds. He cites 
similar scenes.—K. Praechter recognizes Sav as 8 av in Her- 
meias’ com. to Plato’s Phaedr. where Couvreur deleted 8 p. 
48, 3 f. and 70, 4 (cf. Philol. 59, p. 185, 597; Rh. M. 63, p. 155). 
Fascicle 4. 


Zu Martial (481-517). O.Immisch has examined the in- 
troductory poems and extant prose epistles of Mart. Ep. 
I-XII, with particular reference to collective codex editions 
prepared by the author himself. Accepting with Dau a codex 
edition of I-VII, he assumes that I, 1 appeared on the title page 
under Martial’s portrait (cf. Mart. XIV, 186), followed by I, 2 
which gives the place of sale; the prose epistle filled the inner 
side, its choliambic close beginning the third page. Thus it is 
evident that the detachment and inversion of the title page 
would give the order of the V(ulgate) text; while the MS 
group G(ennadia), which lacks I, 1 and 2,and begins with the 
epistle, is due to the effacement of the title page. Confirma- 
tive details are added. A further discussion deals with a codex 
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edition of VIJi-X! and the introductory poems of XII. These 
books were combined in an edition after Martial’s death, the 
latter part of the long book X (chiefly poems from the Nerva 
anthology) being made the beginning of XII. To the mechan- 
ical execution of this arrangement, which Martial perhaps had 
suggested, may be due the inclusion of the Ligeia poem (XII, 

. XII, 2 (5 Lindsay) should be joined to XII, 6 (1-6), 
XII, 3 (Quod Flacco etc.) to XII, 6 (7-12). The latter was 
addressed to the elder Priscus. 


Zu Hippokrates epi dépwv t8arwv rorwv (518-567). F. Jacoby 
tries to restore the original text by eliminating the early addi- 
tions and interpolated marginal glosses, and by detecting 
errors of transmission. The text was expanded before Aris- 
totle’s time (ch. 24 was known to him) by some one familiar 
with the Scythians and Greece. The first sentence of ch. 24, 
which probably read zepi pév ov ras Etpwrns xai ras ’Aoins otrws 
éxet, concluded the original work. There is no reason to assume 
with Fredrich and Wilamowitz that the first half (ch. 1-11), 
on the effect of climate on disease, and the second, on the in- 
fluence of climate on racial characteristics, constituted origin- 
ally two separate treatises. The loose connection is due to the 
literary incapacity of the fifth century author. A careful ex- 
amination of his style would show this. J. points out the 
value of V and still more that of the Latin translation P (cf. 
A. J. P. XXVII, 346), in which even the arbitrary corrections 
are occasionally of service. The article gives interesting 
glimpses of the literary tradition of this much read work back 
to Galen, Aristotle and the old interpolator (cf. A. J. P. 
XXVI, 227). 


Polybius und Posidonius tiber Iberien und die iberischen 
Kriege (568-607). A. Schulten, evidently led by his excava- 
tions at Numantia (cf. A. J. A. XVI, p. 132) to a study of the 
Iberian geography, ethnography and wars recorded in Appian, 
Diodorus, Strabo, etc., finds that the ultimate sources were 
mainly Polybius and Posidonius, to whom he assigns, partly 
following others, important sections of the above writers. 
Strabo based his book III on Polybius’ book XXXIV; but 
also used Posidonius’ ioropiat (not epi ‘Oxeavov) as a corrective 
and to supplement. Posidonius in his turn used Polybius, 
preserving, however, his independence. Passages in Strabo 
and Diodorus give us some conception of the picturesque style 
of Posidonius; but his evident tendency to favor prominent 
Romans shows his inferiority as an historian to Polybius. 
Appian in his Iberica (44-98) depended on Polybius, also on 
Diodorus for the years 153-144 B.c. The establishing of the 
above results would mark an important increase in our knowl- . 
edge of Polybius and Posidonius. a 
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Epische Citate bei Apollonios Dyskolos (608-612). P. Maas 
tries to determine the anonymous citations in Apol. Dys. The 
citation Synt. 138, 12, usually assigned to Pindar is, probably, 
in hexameter verse, and taken from the Hecale of Callimachus. 


Gaius Rabirius Postumus (613-620). H. Dessau identifies 
G. R. P., whom Cicero defended 54 B. c. with the Postumus 
Curtius mentioned by Cicero (ad Att. IX 2?, 3), who elsewhere 
calls him simply Curtius (ad fam. 2, 16, 7, etc.)and also, per- 
haps, Postumus (ad Att. 9, 3, 2; 9,5, 1). C. Curtius was the 
name of his father, Rabirius the name of his uncle (who 
adopted him), whom Cicero defended 63 B.c. Original names 
frequently remained in use as in the case of T. Pomponius 
Atticus. This identification throws considerable light on this 
financier, whose name Postumus Curtius appears on some 
Amphora stamps (cf. C. I. L. X 8051, 26), and was borne by a 
number of freedmen. 


Silius Italicus und Eprius Marcellus (621-626). H. Dessau 
calls attention to Silius’ more or less veiled allusions to promi- 
nent contemporaries and sees in XI, 123 f. ‘veniet quondam 
felicior aetas cum pia Campano gaudebit consule Roma’, a 
reference to Eprius Marcellus (cf. Tacit. dialog. 8), who was 
consul under Nero and received the consulship again at the 
hands of Vespasian 74 A.D. This latter distinction suggested 
the above allusion, which must have followed soon after. 
Hence Silius began his Punica before the reign of Domitian. 
The concluding verses of Book XIV (686 f.) refer to Ves- 
pasian, they could not apply to Domitian or to Nerva. The 
eulogy of the three Flavian emperors (III 594 f.), and mention 
of Vesuvius’ eruption (XVII, 593; VIII 656; XII, 152) are 
later additions. 


Miscellen: M. Pohlenz (627-629) shows that, as the inter- 
locutors in Cicero’s Tusc. Disp. are indicated by M and A in 
the MSS we may recognize an imitation of a catechism pre- 
pared for Primasius, bishop at Adrumetum, by a friend whom 
he met in Constantinople 551 A. D., who says in his dedication 
to P. that, to avoid confusion, he had used the Greek letters 
M and A to designate magister and discipulus. 

H. Schultz (630-633) offers emendations to Lysias XVII, 
4 and I, 22; and to Plat. Moral. 957 F. 

G. Thiele (633-637) discusses the tradition of Phaedrus’ 
fables, especially Cardinal Perotti’s MS, who displayed ignor- 
ance and carelessness in copying his selections. However, the 
original MS (in Naples) is far superior to the Vatican copy. 
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Gotta: Band VI. 


Pp. 1-18. M. Lambertz, Zur Etymologie von SotvAos. Holds 
it to be not an IE. word, but borrowed from some language of 
Asia Minor. Proper names containing this and cognate ele- 
ments occur almost exclusively in Asia Minor. The word 
meant originally ‘house’, then ‘ inhabitant of the house’, then 
familiaris, ‘servant’. Hesychius quotes SodAos: 7% oixia. 


Pp. 18-25. S. Witkowski, Beitrage zur griechischen Syntax. 
Nine brief notes. 1. The ‘prescriptive’ optative (set up by 
Delbriick, without reason, as IE. usage).—2. The genitive of 
the ‘part graspt’ (as Hom. AdBe yovvwr) is partitive, not (as 
Brugmann says) local.—3. Genitive with verbs of ruling: 
Bacirtedw "Axavav= (and because) Bacwreds eis "Axarav.—4. Gen. 
with neg. ov.—5. éri with expressions of control (Aufsicht), 
taking the dative case—which may represent the instrumental.— 
6. wera of alteration (pera-riOnu, -BédAAw).—7. Parataxis in 
Homer, and in later popular language (quotation from Egyp- 
tian papyrus).—8. The article as relative. An lIonism—o. 
Genderless aorist participle (masc. used as fem.). 


Pp. 25-28. S. Witkowski, Zwei angeblich neue griechische 
Worter. 1. wapactpayia oder mapacotparnyia? Cf. Cronert, 
Class. Rev. 1903, 26—whose theory is wholly wrong; we must 
read mapaorpatyyia (Papyrus Lond. I. 20, 23 ff.).—2. mpoo- 
oreiov? Papyrus Lond. I, p. 9r (No. 121) ; read mpoodzov (for 
mpoowmov) instead of the editor’s spoooréov, 


P. 28. NIKOS A. BEHS, Zur Bedeutung des neugrie- 
chischen xpdéxrys. Correction of ’A@yva XXII. (1910), 468 ff. 


Pp. 28-29. W. Schmid, ’Emovows. Does not accept De- 
brunner’s derivation from ézi ryv ovoav (jpépav), Glotta 
4. 249 ff. 

Pp. 29-30. C. Wessely, Der Name des Leoparden. Acomdp- 
Saris beside Acdzrapdos. 


Pp. 30-33. P. Kretschmer, Zwei lateinische militarische 
Termini. 1. acies, ‘blade’, applied to the straight line of 
battle from its shape; cf. cuneus, ‘wedge’, forfex, ‘shears’, 
serra, ‘saw’, globus, ‘ball’, all used of army-formations, and 
mostly as old as Cato, De re militari. 2. Auxilium. A mili- 
tary expression originally, ‘reinforcements’, which explains 
the origin, from Vaug- (‘increase’). Originally used in 
plural (ausilia) in this sense; but aurxilia was neuter plural 
to an adjective *aux-ilis (<aux- cf. avg, etc., reduction of 


The Inhalt (Table of Contents), p. III f., omits altogether R. Gan- 
schinietz’s article on ’Awodéwors, p. 210 ff., and quotes for Schmalz, 
Sprachliche Bemerkungen, etc., page 174 instead of 172. 
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*auges-), like fac-ilis, doc-ilis, etc.; the noun agmina was 
understood with the adj. ausxilia. The singular auvilium is a 
new formation based on a popular misunderstanding. 


Pp. 33-61. R. Methner, Die Entstehung des Ablativus 
qualitatis, und sein Verhaltnis zum Ablativus modi und zum 
Ablativus absolutus. All three are instrumental usages. I. 
The ablativus modi, which M. would prefer to call ‘der Ab- 
lativ der begleitenden Umstande’ (‘attendant circumstance-s ’), 
parenthetically adding to ‘Umstande’ the words ‘Zustande, 
Stimmungen, Erscheinungsformen’—denotes the manner 
which characterizes a subject (‘die Art und Weise, wie sich 
ein Subjekt verhalt’), either (a) in the performance of an 
action, in connexion with a verb of action, or (b) in general 
(‘iiberhaupt’), in connexion with esse. Exx.: (a) uxor deos 
invocat capite operto; (b) est operto capite—Note: Some- 
‘imes this ablative of (a) denotes not strictly the manner in 
which an action takes place, but the effect of the action: 
Verres Lampsacum venit cum magna calamitate civitatis.— 
2. Ablativus qualitatis, denotes lasting physical and spiritual 
characteristics which a person or a thing has; (a) with sub- 
stantives, as: homo pulchra facie; (b) with esse, as: Caius 
est pulchra facie, magno ingenio.—3. Ablativus absolutus, 
denotes the particular circumstances (‘die naheren Um- 
stande’) under which an action takes place, and through 
which it is put into the right light. Always represents a 
sentence. M. lays great weight, in the course of his detailed 
discussion of the relations between these usages, on his touch- 
stone-word ‘naherer Umstand’, which according to him in- 
fallibly distinguishes an abl. abs. from any other. 


Pp. 61-70. A. Sonny, Demonstrativa als Indefinita. J/le in 
the sense of ‘so-and-so’, especially in formulaic sentences 
(prescriptions, etc.), in which, in the case of actual use, a 
name is intended to replace the pronoun (N. N.). Greek dée 
is similarly used. S. tries to interpret certain occasional uses 
of the archaic ollus in the same way, and has a somewhat 
labored explanation which is based wholly on internal Latin 
usages, and perhaps suffers from the author’s seeming ignor- 
ance of the wide range of the same idiom in other languages 
(e. g., Sanskrit asdu is used precisely in the same way). 


Pp. 70-71. H. Reichelt, Etymologisches. 1. Lat. rancidus: 
<rancus (gloss.), adj.: OBulg. goriki, bitter, etc.; MHG. 
garst, etc.—2. Lat. ambrices, racemus: Lith. reklés, a wooden 
scaffolding, Russ. reli. 


Pp. 71-73. V. Ussani, Di una pretesa ellissi dell’ ablativus 
comparationis in Lucano. I. 446; punctuate thus: Et Taranis: 
Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae. This avoids the usual inter- 
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pretation, which is: et ard Taranis non mitior (ara) Dianae, 
which U. finds harsh. 


P. 73. F. Pfister, Seu et in spatlateinischen Texten. (In 
the sense of atque etiam. Note to Glotta IV. 259 f.) 


Pp. 74-79. P. Kretschmer, Die erste thrakische Inschrift. 
A gold ring, discovered in April, 1912, at Ezerovo, Bulgaria, 
contains an inscription in Greek characters (Ionic alphabet) ; : 
the ring and inscription are dated in the 5th Century B. c. 
There is no word-division in the inscription, and as to its in- 
terpretation K. is still wholly in the dark; but he regards it as 
settled that the language is Thracian. 


Pp. 79-83. F. Stiirmer, Sprachwissenschaft im Sprach- 
unterricht. Ein Programm. A plea for the application of 
the methods and results of scientific linguistics in language- 
teaching, on the ground that what is rationalized and under- 
Stood must inevitably be more interesting, as well as more 
valuable, to the student, than what is mechanically memorized. 


Pp. 83-84. E. Schwyzer. Kleinigkeiten zur griechischen 
und lateinischen Lautlehre. 1. cot, xot{m (of the cry of swine). 
o=f; cf. Germ. quieken, Lith. kvjkti, Slav. kvicats (all onoma- 
topoetic).—2. Lat. st (interjection) ; counts as a syllable in 
early Latin poets. 


Pp. 84-86. E. Schwyzer, péAvooa; for *pedrxja, by haplology 
for ‘peAt-Aiyja’, ‘honey-licker’ (Aeixev); cf. Skt. madhu-lih, 
of like derivation and meaning. 


Pp. 87-95. P. Persson, Latina. 1. Zur Behandlung von u 
in unbetonter offener Silbe. Defense of his theory that such 
an original u became e (IF. 26. 62 ff.), against Skutsch 
(Glotta 3. 355).—2. Zur Tendenz, einsilbige Wortformen zu 
vermeiden. 


Pp. 95-96. P. Rasi, Jre=sterben. On Baehrens, Glotta 
5. 98. The usage is found in modern Italian, and is not 
limited to poetic and popular Latin; occurs in Livy. It is a 
euphemistic use of simple for compound (cf. perire, in- 
terire, etc.). 


P. 96. P. Kretschmer, Zwei Nachtrage. To Glotta 3. 339; 
4. 311. 

Pp. 97-145. Therese Stein, Zur Formenlehre der prie- 
nischen Inschriften. A detailed account of inflectional peculi- 
arities of every kind found in the inscriptions of Priene. 
General result: the close relations between Priene and Athens 
resulted in marked influence of the Attic dialect on the lan- 
guage. The xown became very early established. 


Pp. 145-161. P. Wahrmann, 3¢éAas, oddAdw. 1. oédas. 
Originally ‘ piece of wood, stick, splinter’ (Skt. phalaka, and 
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phal-, ‘burst, split’) ; then, secondarily, ‘bench, board, table’, 
etc.—2. opdAAw,. The primary meaning was ‘to throw a 
wooden club’ (in primitive hunting and fighting) ; hence (1) 
‘to throw’ in general, and (2) ‘to block or trip with a piece 
of wood’, and so, in wrestling, ‘to trip, throw’; from the 
language of wrestling it passed into general use in the figura- 
tive meaning of ‘to outtrick, deceive’. It is etymologically 
connected with Skt. sphal-, d-sphalayati, ‘hurl against’. From 
it is derived o¢éAas, which then originally meant a stick of 
wood used for blocking or tripping. 


Pp. 162-4. P.Wahrmann, cfadds, opdvov. The word odadds 
cannot, for phonetic reasons, be connected with o¢éAas, oddAdw ; 
it is a derivative of the root sp(h)2, sp(h)a, ‘spread out’, 
found also in opjv, opdnov (Hesychius: xAwidtov). 


Pp. 164-171. J. Compernass, Vulgaria. 1. Nedum=non 
solum.—z2. Suppedium, ‘ Zuflucht, Hilfe’—3. Ungula‘ Nagel’ 
(in the sense of ungwis, finger- or toe-nail).—4. Plus und 
amplius = potius ‘ vielmehr ’.—5. Nisi quia=nisi.—6. Effugatio, 
effugare. Fugdre came to be used in the sense of fugere 
(fugire), starting with the use of fugatus sum in the sense 
‘I have fled’; the same meaning was then transferred to the 
active—-7. Curare, facere, iubere, etc.,‘lassen’ mit Infinit. Act. 


Pp. 172-190. J. H. Schmalz, Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu 
des Palladius opus agriculturae. A large collection of mis- 
cellaneous but interesting peculiarities of construction, mainly 
characteristic of late or vulgarizing Latin. I can only mention 
one or two as examples: delectari with the dative, to take 
pleasure in (p. 175); et neque, pleonastically [cf. English 
‘and neither ’], (p. 177); frequency of reflexive verbal con- 
structions, presaging the habits of the Romance languages 
(p. 182). Summary, p. 188. 


Pp. 190-2. J. Charpentier, Lat. ra@ma, ‘Frosch’. Cf. Av. 
radna, ‘Oberschenkel’; originally ‘shank’—the animal with 
long legs. Further related to Lat. rd-mus, ‘branch’, ar-mus, 
‘arm ’, etc. 


P. 192. P. Kretschmer, Mdvipos, Note on Glotta 5. 282. 


Pp. 193-206. O. Immisch, Sprachliches zum Seelenschmet- 
terling. The word ¢adAawa used of the butterfly meant origi- 
nally a she-demon or witch (succuba) who attacked men by 
night; belongs to daAdds (as Géawa to beds). The early sig- 
nificance of the butterfly as symbol of the soul was wholly 
uncanny, like that of all psychic birds (to the sphere of which 
this concept belonged). Only secondarily did the observed 
biology of the development of the butterfly from the cater- 
pillar and cocoon give occasion for the later, much more 
poetic and more lofty interpretation which is familiar from 
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the time of classical poets to the present. (Addendum to this 
article, p. 380 below.) 


Pp. 206-210. A. Musi¢é, Zum Gebrauche des negierten Kon- 
junktivs fiir den negierten Imperativ im Griechischen. The 
imperative denotes a command to perform an action imme- 
diately; the injunctive (later, subjunctive )—an action at some 
future time. The present tense applies to imperfective (con- 
tinuative, or the like) action, the aorist to perfective action 
(conceived as taking place at one point of time). A prohibi- 
tion against performing an action at once—that is, a com- 
mand to stop performing an action already being performed— 
can only relate to an imperfective (continuative) action, in 
the nature of things. Hence, prohibitions can only be ex- 
pressed with the present imperative (immediate), or aorist 
subjunctive (future). 


Pp. 210-2. R. Ganschinietz, ’Aro@éwos. This Egyptian 
conception has been held by some to depend on the drowning 
of the sacrificial animal in holy water, from contact with 
which ensued the aro8éwors, rather than from the sacred char- 
acter of the animal itself. But G. holds the opposite view. 


Pp. 212-223. A. Klotz, Sprachliche Bemerkungen zu einigen 
Stellen in Ciceros Reden.—Cic. p. red. sen. 14: two deliberate 
vulgarisms used in mockery of Piso; beluus for belua, and 
litteras for litteris with studere; both are supported by the 
best ms. tradition, but not found in modern editions.—C. de 
domo 1.—C. de domo 18. Read fame for a fame (Halm; 
mss. ea me, eam) ; the omission of a preposition with the first 
of two coordinate nouns depending thereon is good Latin 
usage.—C. de domo 47; ibid. 101. 


Pp. 223-5. H. Ottenjann, nec mu nec ma. Petronius 57. 
Examples for onomatopoetic association of u and a (as well 
asi anda); e. g. German Bimbam, Bumbam. 


Pp. 225-270. J. Samuelsson, Die lateinischen Verba auf 


-tilare (-ildre). This article undertakes, first, to give a list of 
all Latin verbs with these endings, with discussion of their 
derivation. S. divides them into the following categories ; 
I. Denominative verbs in -ulare, including; A. Those from 
nouns in suffixal -bulum, -bula (half a dozen) ; B. From nouns 
in suffixal -culum <-itlo- (half a dozen); C. From diminu- 
tives in -culus, -cula-, -culum (more numerous); D. From 
diminutives in -ulus-, -ula, -ulum; E. From non-diminutive 
nouns in -ulus (-a, -um), i. e. mostly formations in primary 
-(e)lo-, -(e)la-, the most numerous class of these five subdi- 
visions.—I]. Verbs in -ulare which are derived from noun 
stems, although no noun ending in -ulus (-a, -um) is pre- 
served. Not very numerous, and more or less problematic.— 
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III. Verbs in -ulo from Verb-stems: A. An intermediate 
noun form in «lus (-a, -wm) occurs. (S. separates these 
from the denominatives, although he regards these also as 
derived immediately from the noun stems, because he considers 
that the noun stems here concerned are distinctly verbal nouns 
and adjectives, quasi-participles.)—B. No such intermediate 
noun occurs, but the verb in -ulare is derived directly from 
the primary verb (at least as a rule, though occasionally 
perhaps from a lost noun). Rare in Latin, but very common 
in Romance languages, so that they must have been character- 
istic of Vulgar Latin. Even for Classical Latin, however, 
there are undeniable examples.—S. next discusses the relation 
between -ulare and the much rarer -ilare, coming to no clear 
results; he believes that no phonetic development, as between 
the two sounds, is to be postulated—Next he discusses the 
verb ambulo, reviving the old theory (more reasonable in the 
light of his own researches) that it is a ‘diminutive verb’ 
from ambio.—S. proceeds to give a list and discussion of 
‘verbal nouns’ in -ulus, -a -um, and closes with a discussion 
of the etymology of exulo, which he derives from exire 
through the medium of *exulus> exul (the latter, he thinks, 
the result of some analogy, as e. g. consilium : consul=ex- 
ilium : exul). 

Pp. 270-2. P. Wahrmann, Caccitus bei Petronius, Cena 
Trim. 63. A Greek loanword, <xatdxorros. 


Pp. 273-380. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1912. Greek, 
by Kretschmer. Italic Languages and Latin Grammar, by 
F. Hartmann. Syntax, by W. Kroll. 


P. 380. O. Immisch, Nachtrag zu S. 193 ff. 
Pp. 381-400. Indices, by H. Ottenjann. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


In the last few years, or to take the measure of my own life, 
in the last few decades, the much decried Homo mensura of the 
Sophists has been coming more and more to the front. The 
blessed sun himself, or herself, has been eclipsed by the son 
of mortal man, that unblessed ephemeral; and one recalls 
Herakleitos, greatest of the early philosophers, shutting out 
Helios with his very human foot (A. J. P. XXIII 346). The 
primitive man was more concerned about his own ‘saccus 
stercoris’, as the human body was called by a medizval monk, 
than about the rising and setting of the great luminary, which 
was interesting only by its occasional eclipse. The sun and the 
moon and the stars have made obeisance to the primitive Joseph, 
and in recent speculation the heavenly bodies have been rele- 
gated to the background. The solar theory was laughed out of 
court many years ago, and the tinkling of Littledale’s ‘Kottabos’ 
is still a joyous memory to the elders of the congregation (A. 
J. P. XXVII 359; XXIX 117). The vegetarian theory 
dies hard. ‘There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease’ and the rest of it. It was the wisdom of forty years 
ago, as set forth in the Legend of Venus, one of the earliest of 
my Essays and Studies. It is for a certain school the wisdom 
of to-day. How many of us have waxed eloquent about the 
vine as the symbol of Dionysos, and now comes my friend 
RENDEL Harris and maintains that the honour hitherto paid 
the vine is due to the ivy—a thesis which he has undertaken 
to substantiate in a new lecture (The Origin of the Cult 
of Apollo. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Jan.-March, 1916), proceeding thereafter to shew 
that Apollo is both by name and by nature the Apple God. 
Paris gives way to Apollo in the famous contest for the prize 
of beauty, and the Albemarle pippin takes the place of the semi- 
tropical pomegranate—with its multitudinous seeds and some- 
what vapid sweetness, a fair symbol of a prolific marriage. 
The rebellion of Gaidoz (A. J. P. XXII 470) is quelled. But 
fair and softly. Gaidoz may be right after all, and Galatea’s 
apple may be nothing but a teaser, for which function any 
round object will serve. The primitive woman, for all we 
know, may have shied a skull at her backward lover. We are 
in the reign of man, and the anthropocentrist has his innings. 
The ‘resurgam’ is not the forthcreeping of Proserpina, as it 
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was once reckoned. The OadAdAds has yielded to the gaAdAds. The 
spring is the rutting season of primitive man, and Renan’s ‘rut 
perpétuel’, recognized by the Xenophontean Sokrates as an 
exemplification of God’s goodness to man, is simply a step for- 
ward in the march of culture. The struggle between summer 
and winter, between light and darkness, is the struggle be- 
tween the primal man and the primal woman. In Pindar, P. 9, 
Apollo, Lord of the Light, is for audavddv measures; Aphro- 
dite, Lady of the Darkness, 7 MeAauwis, makes Cheiron plead for 
the xpurrai xAaldes of her handmaiden, Peitho. No wonder 
that my mind reverts to the sexual system of the cases, which 
some regard as a fling at the theories of the cases in general, 
others as the play of an ill-regulated fancy (A. J. P. XXXV 
109 ff.; 238 ff.). No student of language has taken the thing 
seriously, but a medical friend of mine has expressed his sur- 
prise that I did not recognize in the vocative the love-call. 

Otherwise sympathetic, my medical friend does not concede 
the primacy to the Eternal Feminine. We are all both man 
and woman. ‘All my mother came into mine eyes and gave 
me up to tears’. But, says Dr. CLarporNneE in his Hypertri- 
chosis in Women (p. 16), woman is more man than man is 
woman. In any case, questions of sex cannot be excluded 
from the long-fought duel between the Noun and the Verb. 
According to Professor RmcEway, in his latest book, the 
noun, as the concrete, comes first. The abstract follows, and 
the verb is derived from the noun. All the essences distilled 
from verbal roots are emptied into the slop-jar, and Professor 
RimGEWAY would not consider the view to which I seriously 
incline. The noun and the verb are twins (A. J. P. XXIII 
22; XXXV 367) and only differently developed. The noun 
is an implicit verb. It has voice, it has mood, it has the 
‘ Aktionsart’, it has the kind of time—the ‘ Zeitart ’, as Curtius 
called it—the only kind of time that the Hebrew verb 
cared for; but gender is its special glory, though the sen- 
suous Hebrew holds on to sex in his verb. And it is well, 
‘Duo si faciunt idem, non est idem’, especially if the two are 
man and woman. 





The trouble about the sexual theory of the cases, a point on 
which I have touched lightly (A. J. P. XXXV 110), is the 
bisexuality of the noun itself, which was created male and 
female, for neuter is naught and is really a product of the 
accusative case. The gender of the noun being more aggres- 
sive has obscured the sexuality of the cases; that is all. The 
fight between masculine and feminine in Hebrew is instructive 
and so is the casus constructus, which is clearly of a feminine 
nature, a feminine nature which reveals itself especially in the 
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plural, where we can see its tendrils clinging to the next word 
just as in the Greek the genitive of the monosyllabic stems cries 
out to its other half. 


The work in which Professor RmpGEway comes out as a 
champion of the noun as against the verb is entitled: The 
Dramas and Dramatic Dances of the Non-European Races in 
Special Reference to the Origin of Greek Tragedy (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1915). Of the earlier volume, I 
have given a summary in a previous number of the JouRNAL 
(A. J. P. XXXII 210-215). In this book the horizon is broad- 
ened, and the appeal is made to the anthropologist. Greek 
tragedy is brought into line with world-wide developments, 
and no one, however prejudiced, can fail to read with ever 
increasing delight and admiration the evidence which Professor 
Ripceway has gathered in substantiation of his main thesis. 
To the open-minded spectator the procession of the captives of 
Professor R1ipGEway’s bow and spear—both primitive weapons 
—is diverting in the extreme. The head of the procession is 
led by Sir James Frazer—one of Professor RipGEway’s ‘oldest 
and best friends’-—who is followed by Miss Jane Harrison as 
Zenobia, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. F. M. Cornford. 
Animism is the only explanation of all the phenomena. The 
gods have all worked their way up from the ranks of the heroic 
dead, and tragedy rose from funeral rites paid to the deceased. 
It is a process that runs through the ages of humanity, that 
manifests itself in the living present, and we are made eye- 
witnesses to it by means of many illustrations. The first figure 
represents the ‘Seises’ of the Seville Cathedral dressed for the 
dance in honour of Corpus Christi or the Virgin Mary, and the 
last is the umbilical cord of a Baganda king, deified after his 
death and celebrated by dramatic performances. This last 
illustration looks like a glorified ‘braguette’, and brings back to 
my desultory mind the famous discourse of Panurge. Between 
figure 1 and figure 87 the way leads through many abodes of 
primitive culture, and one by one the focal points of recent 
theories are flipped away with Professor RipGEway’s lightsome 
dexterity. The tree whose Golden Bough overshadows the 
whole domain of religion owes all its significance to the dead 
hero on whose barrow it was planted. Magic is not the pre- 
cursor, but the pursuivant of religion. The mask of Thespis 
—a white mask—is the mask of a ghost. But Professor R1pcE- 
WAY’S main contention as to the Origin of Tragedy has already 
been set forth in the number of the JouRNAL indicated, and the 
chapter which will perhaps attract most attention for its novelty 
is the Origin of Comedy, which is treated in the Appendix, and 
which I shall proceed to summarize. 
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The discussion, or, if you choose, the establishment, of the 
‘dyov as the pivot of the Old Comedy has prepared the minds 
of scholars for the severance of the artificial bond, so long 
maintained, between tragedy and comedy. The attempt to 
derive both tragedy and comedy from a parent satyr-drama 
has not worked out convincingly, nor is it enough to say that 
comedy is but the natural reaction from tragedy. In this state 
of things, Professor RimcEway’s solution is well worth con- 
sidering. He begins by setting his face against Mr. Cornford’s 
theory, as expounded in his Origin of Attic Comedy, a book 
which recently published still awaits review in the JouRNAL. 
According to Mr. Cornford there was a ritual drama lying 
behind Comedy, and that ritual drama is essentially of the same 
type as that in which Professor Gilbert Murray has sought the 
Origin of Tragedy; so that it arose in the worship of that 
‘strange abstraction invented by Miss Harrison and termed by 
her ‘Eniautos Daimon’, unknown to the Greeks by that name’ 
<as unknown as Keble’s Christian Year>. With the collapse 
of the Eniautos Daimon origin of tragedy, brought about, as 
Professor RipGEway thinks, by the vast array of facts he has 
collected from all parts of the world, the like hypothesis of the 
origin of comedy also falls to the ground. ‘The current 
assumption that the Old Comedy arose with the birth of Attic 
freedom after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democracy in 510 B. c., and that both waned and perished 
together, is not borne out by the facts.’ Half a century went 
by before the earliest representative of the Old Comedy comes 
within our ken, and it wholly collapsed before Athens lost her 
freedom in 322 B. c. ‘Aristotle has got down to the bedrock 
in his analysis.’ ‘The tragedians were the lineal descendants 
of the Epic poets, the comedians of the ancient lampooners, and 
lampooning is as old as village life, so that Professor RIDGEWAY 
inclines to the alternative etymology, copy. The xepos, as 
we know it in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, as we know it in 
Pindar, is of noble origin. In Athens there was the same 
irresistible tendency to scurrilize one’s enemies as in the rest of 
Greece, and the lampooners then as now found it convenient to 
disguise themselves by reason of the high position of the vic- 
tims. Hence the smearing of the face with wine-lees, hence 
tpvywdia. There is nothing necessarily religious in the phallic 
procession from which Aristotle rightly divorced Comedy any 
more than in the Fescennine verses of the Italians. And the 
yepuptopos <in which, by the way, some have seen the origin 
of the ayov (A. J. P. X 383; XXIII 243) > had nothing relig- 
ious about it <though the march from the Wine-spirit of 
Iacchos to the Corn-spirit of Demeter might tempt one to 
mythological exegesis>. As to the historical evidence, the 
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story of the rise of comedy in Megara after the fall of the 
tyrant Theagenes about 600 B. c. is in accord with what would 
be expected. Democracy is much more favorable to such per- 
formances than ‘the rigid rule of a monarch or the stern sense 
of decorum maintained by a nobility’. Some of these Megarian 
entertainers found their way into Attica, and beginning with 
Susarion, Professor RmpGEway gives a survey of the early 
history of comedy, the Sicilian development represented by 
Epicharmus, the Attic School expressed by Chionides, Magnes, 
Kratinos, and Krates. Of this survey, sufficiently familiar to 
the student of Greek literature, he sums up the results as fol- 
lows: In every age, in every race, in every community there 
have always been mocking spirits who delighted in making 
merry at the expense of their neighbors, and especially their 
dependents. Some towns like Megara, like Athens, shewed 
special gifts in this line, but there is not a ‘scintilla of evidence 
for any connexion between such humorous scurrilities and any 
religious cult’. On the contrary, these buffooneries were held 
in abhorrence by the respectable part of the community. Cer- 
tainly the lampooning of the city people by the country people 
of Attica cannot be considered a piece of religious ritual. The 
first actors were mere volunteers, and the comic chorus was not 
supplied until a much later date—a decided contrast to the 
behavior of the state toward tragedy and satyr-drama. So in 
Sicily the earliest form was the iambic lampoon, not a religious 
ceremony but a court amusement, and the first step toward full 
comedy was made by Epicharmos, who borrowed and bur- 
lesqued the plots of tragedy long in vogue, so that the first 
developed comedy was most certainly the converse of religious. 
In Attica some sort of rude farces were probably grafted on 
the indigenous lampoons, first by Susarion, then by Maison, 
and while Epicharmos was making his great advance by bor- 
rowing the plot from tragedy, Chionides and others were 
producing some combination of the Old Attic lampoon and 
Megarian farces; and some time later than 460 B. c. and before 
450 B. c. Chionides and Magnes borrowed the plot from Epi- 
charmos, and thus for the first time established true comedy, 
but in it the personal lampoons still remained a chief element 
as the Parabasis or topical song continued to play an important 
part in the Old Comedy, and it was Krates, the actor of Krati- 
nos, who was the first to shake off to a considerable degree the 
old personal element by framing plots and dialogues on general 
themes and raised it from being merely a burlesque of the 
heroic to a higher plane. The granting of the chorus by the 
archon is connected with the names of Magnes and Chionides, 
and in the later stages of its development at Athens there is no 
more evidence for its being religious in its origin than in the 
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ancient accounts of its first beginnings. Conclusum est contra 
Cornfordium, and, what is more, the great and sudden outburst 
of the Old Comedy did not begin with the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae in 510 and the setting up of the new constitution 
under Kleisthenes 507, but rather about 460 and the following 
years. Thus far, I have given Professor RipcEway’s results 
very nearly in his own language. The rest of the Appendix is 
taken up with the exposition of Professor RipGEway’s view as 
to the Sudden Rise of the Old Comedy, which he attributes to 
the downfall of the Areopagus and the dominance of Perikles 
and the democracy. The counterblast with which the fascinat- 
ing book closes ought not to be withheld from the sympathetic 
readers of Brief Mention: 


it is a travesty of the truth to regard the three great comic poets as 
amongst the most brilliant products of Athenian democracy. For we 
might just as well credit the Athenian democrats with the Aeschylus 
whom they drove into banishment, or the Puritans of the Long Parlia- 
ment with Samuel Butler and his Hudibras, or the libertinism of the 
Restoration period with John Milton and Paradise Lost. Cratinus was 
nearly threescore years old before Ephialtes and Pericles had overthrown 
the aristocratic régime, and though Eupolis and Aristophanes were both 
born in the Athens of Pericles (the former about 446 B. c., the latter 
some two years later), they were born out of due time, since they can 
only be regarded as the outcome of democracy because their genius 
was evoked by their hatred and contempt for that series of demagogues 
and their dupes, who, within half a century from the founding of the 
Athenian empire by the Areopagus, had plunged Athens into a foolish 
war, had again and again refused favourable terms of peace, and finally 
reduced her to a state of exhaustion from which she never recovered, 
a warning to all those who fondly imagine that democracy means peace 
and national security’. 


To the readers of the previous Brief Mention it may seem 
strange that I have paused to explain ‘Zeitart’ or ‘kind of time’. 
But there is a certain method in this parenthetic remark. ‘Kind 
of time’ has been attacked by Dr. Robertson in his vast Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament (p. 824) and has been put in 
a different category by Professor SmyTH in his long expected 
Greek Grammar (§1078). True, Dr. Robertson kicks oftener 
than he crushes, and until Professor SmyTH gives a satisfactory 
reason for running counter to the consensus of some genera- 
tions of grammarians and making ‘kind of time’ refer to past, 
present and future, I am content to set down his use of the term 
as an aberration such as any writer of a text-book will recognize 
in his own experience. ‘Zeitart’ is the original Curtius designa- 
tion of what is now more generally called ‘Aktionsart’—which 
Dr. Robertson has actually imported into his text. ‘Zeitart’ was 
Englished as ‘kind of time’ by the translators of Curtius, and 
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‘Zeitart’ held its own, until of recent years, in the many repro- 
ductions of Curtius’ School Grammar ; and ‘Zeitart’ is still used 
by that advanced grammarian Radermacher. In his ‘Erlaute- 
rungen’, Curtius insists on the term over against Schomann’s 
‘Entwicklungsstufe’, which he considers too cumbrous for the 
youthful mind, though it has found favour in some German 
school grammars. For my own part, I prefer ‘kind of time’ to 
‘Aktionsart’ because it emphasizes the important point, that we 
have to do, not with the action itself, but with the impression 
produced by the action. In my lectures I used to illustrate the 
point effectively enough by the passage of time in the class- 
room. ‘Kind of time’ is the ‘tempo’ of music. Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind knew all about it when she said, ‘Time travels in 
divers paces with divers persons’. There is a ‘lazy foot of time’, 
there is a ‘swift foot of time’, just as there are slow brains and 
quick brains. To make the ‘kind of time’ refer to past, present 
and future, may be a part of some new scheme of nomen- 
clature for all I know—I cannot say, for all I care, because I am 
sorry for the youngsters who will have to unlearn the lessons 
of the last sixty years. And then something is due to the shade 
of Curtius, who established the distinction between ‘Zeitart’ 
and ‘Zeitstufe’, and cleared up a point that had puzzled many 
acute grammarians. The ‘kind of time’ is basic. Languages 
can get on very well without ‘past’, ‘present’ and ‘future’, as the 
Hebrew has done for some thousands of years. In my syntax, 
‘kind of time’ takes precedence of ‘sphere of time’, and the last 
time I was really indignant, in matters syntactical, was when 
Herr Stolz, either through malice, ignorance, or carelessness, 
informed his world that I ignored the fundamental distinction 
between ‘kind of time’ and ‘sphere of time’ (A. J. P. XXII 
357). Since then I have learned to be indifferent to misrepre- 
sentations of my views, or what is almost worse, bungling 
restatements of my formulae. 


This JouRNAL is an American journal of philology, and in 
spite of my disqualifications, my age, my birthplace, my 
breeding, my personal history, I have tried to make it truly 
American. We have been told of late in every conceivable 
tone, that the nation was born in 1865, and having reached my 
maturity before the Civil War I am more or less of a colonial 
and have not even yet cast my humble slough, though I have 
learned to be opposite at times with my kinsmen on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Of course, Americans of English stock 
are to some extent under the spell of English scholarship, but 
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only the elect few can have the privilege of acquiring the 
accomplishments associated with the English public school. In 
the classics the American preparation for the Rhodes scholar- 
ship has proved sadly defective along the lines pursued in the 
English universities, and indigenous imitations meet with scant 
favour at the hands of those who are thus sincerely flattered. 
But as most of us owe our training directly or indirectly to 
Germany, we must console ourselves with the confessed ama- 
teurishness of English procedures and the greater efficiency of 
German methods, for we have learned to translate apern by 
‘efficiency’ (A. J. P. XXXV 368). It is an incalculable debt, 
and such recognition as England has accorded to us is due in 
no small measure to our greater familiarity with the language 
and the work of German scholars. But no debt should be 
allowed to crush out individuality and nationality. Our creditor 
must not be permitted to take us by the throat and choke off our 
protests against false reasoning and false statements. Jean 
Paul says somewhere that your tutor is apt to consider himself 
the ‘u’ without which the pupil’s ‘q’ cannot be pronounced— 
‘U’ is an ominous letter just now—and in its modest sphere 
Brief Mention has stood for American independence, though 
on occasion I have pleaded for ‘interdependence’ rather than 
‘independence’, and have over and over again urged as our 
American mission the blending of all the schools. Nor need 
that blend issue in mere mongrelism. There is after all such a 
thing as Americanism, even if it is hard to define, even if it 
escapes the analysis of such an observer as was Mark Twain, 
American of Americans. It is as intangible as ‘atmosphere’, 
and yet as real. And it is this American atmosphere that 
envelops Mr. ForMAN’s edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(American Book Co.) and makes it an interesting study even 
for those who are not especially interested in Aristophanes. It 
is not one of those adaptations from the German that force the 
unwilling critic to compare original with translation in order to 
hunt up the various threads of American scholarship that per- 
meate the structure. I have often asked myself and others why 
scholars like Humphreys and Charles Morris and Charles Fors- 
ter Smith should ever have satisfied themselves with the modest 
task of interpreting German wisdom to American students. 
What credit, for instance, did Morris get for his independent 
attitude toward Classen? (A. J. P. XVIII 122.) Of course, 
Mr. ForMAN has, as in duty bound, made large use of German 
authorities. Of the works most frequently referred to more 
than three-fourths are German. It cannot be otherwise. But 
Mr. ForMAN does not surrender his judgment in matters of 
Greek idiom—a judgment to which he has proved his title by 
his excellent Selections from Plato, which is not only a good 
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guide to the beginner but a repository of personal observations 
for the benefit of those who are supposed to know. The Intro- 
duction to the Clouds shows that he is not afraid of his own 
shadow or the shadow of others. In answer to the crucial 
question ‘What think ye of Perikles?’ he is not quite so out- 
spoken as is Professor Ridgeway in his new book, but he is 
clearly out of sympathy with the Athens of the Peloponnesian 
War, as he is out of sympathy with our own times, in which he 
recognizes many analogical manifestations. In the Serbonian 
bog of rhythm he tries to find tussocks upon which to rest his 
feet. The commentary limits itself to what he deems necessary 
for the first understanding of the piece, but there is an Appendix 
meant for the advanced student with a considerable literature, 
though not so extensive as Starkie’s bibliography, and Notes 
on Introduction and Commentary. For most syntactical pur- 
poses Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses and Kihner-Gerth suffice. 
Sobolewski’s Aristophanic Syntax (cf. A. J. P. XIII 501-4) 
and his Prepositions (A. J. P. XI 371-4) are often laid under 
contribution. No mention is made of Stahl. Some few of the 
notes are elaborate, some of them convey oblique criticism. The 
most elaborate one pertains to the unity of the phenomena of 
the aorist set forth in S. C. G. 255-263, for which he gives 
Mutzbauer (1895) the credit; Mutzbauer, who through no 
fault of his, was decidedly post festum; comp. A. J. P. XXX 
359, and for the point in question comp. Pind. P. 2, 90 (1885) 
and A. J. P. XXIII 245. What Mr. Forman has to say on the 
subject of syntax is always worth consideration; but I am not 
disposed to make a malign use of my Indiculus Syntacticus, 
and come back to the point from which I set out, Mr. FoRMAN’s 
Americanism, a point which might be illustrated by many little 
touches and turns in his style. But mindful of my experiences 
when English critics signalized in my own writings American- 
isms which had secular warrant in English literature, I can only 
fall back upon the undeniable, if impalpable, atmosphere. One 
thing, however, is certain. Mr. ForMAN is not ashamed of 
American classics or American life, of Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy 
(which he quotes twice), of Artemus Ward, of Mark Twain, 
of Josh Billings. Of course, there is danger in this localization, 
a danger which Droysen did not escape in his Prussian transla- 
tion of Aristophanes, as when he renders Adfys in the Wasps 
by ‘Diebitsch’ (cf. A. J. P. XXVII 111; XXXIV 365). 
avurodnrous (v. 103) f.i. Mr. ForMAN translates ‘sockless jerries’ 
—a rendering which will be a hopeless puzzle to those who, as 
Dante says, will call this time ancient. Shall I confess that I 
had to pull myself together in order to recall the faded image 
of the sockless statesman, Jeremiah Simpson? 
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From publishers’ lists it appears that there is a new edition 
of Havelock Ellis’s Affirmations (first ed. London, Walter 
Scott, 1898). Nothing could be more timely, for the first, and 
next to the longest, essay is one on Nietzsche, whose name is 
in every one’s mouth to-day. Much of Nietzsche’s power lies 
in his style. No more readable German than translations from 
the Russian, and Nietzsche himself is a Slav rendered into 
German. As a firm believer in race, I have a personal interest 
in these atavisms, and if I were a Shintoist, I would say my 
prayers to my French ancestors, for I have more French blood 
in my veins than Nietzsche had Polish blood in his, and he 
called himself and was called, a Pole. And then Nietzsche 
belongs to the same guild of which I am a humble member, 
and Professor Oldfather has recentiy written an interesting 
article on Nietzsche as a philologian (Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, Vol. XII, No. 4 [1913], pp. 652-666). In- 
deed I might say that ‘we were nursed upon the selfsame hill’, 
though thirteen years apart. Nietzsche was a child of seven 
when I was poring over Thukydides in Berlin and reading 
Theognis in G6ttingen—those two Greeks who either influ- 
enced Nietzsche profoundly or responded intimately to his 
native genius—and now no one can write of Thukydides (A. J. 
P. XXII 232) or Theognis (A. J. P. XXXIII 106) without 
bringing in Nietzsche. When Herakleitos is translated, Diels 
essays the kindred Nietzschean style (A. J. P. XXXIITI 345), 
and Nietzsche’s interpretation of Greek literature is accepted 
as a canon by persons who write about the Greek Genius (A. J. 
P. XXXIV 480). I have ceased to hold forth about the Greek 
Genius, but I have been a student of Thukydides, after a 
fashion, these many years, and peer into every new book on 
Thukydides that comes my way, with the shocking result, that 
I drop the interpreter and go back to the original. Were it not 
better to imitate the example of David, who was wise in his 
generation, or lack of it, and warm my frozen veins by consort- 
ing with spiritual Abishags? There, for instance, is Mr. Lams, 
whose Clio Enthroned (Cambridge University Press) has been 
lying on the Editor’s table for a year and a day. Why should I 
not do for Mr. Lamb what I did for Herr Nestle, not so long 
ago (A. J. P. XXXVI 103 ff., though by a sad inadvertence 
his name does not appear in the Index)? But then, Nestle’s 
German article was not so accessible to readers of the JouRNAL 


-as Mr. Lamp’s book is, and I must frankly confess that I am 


repelled by Mr. Lamp’s style, which is excessively tropical, and 
affectedly so. Of course, this charge comes with an ill grace 
from one who had to call in the help of Remy de Gourmont 
(A. J. P. XXIX 239) in defence of his own concreteness. Per- 
haps it is only jealousy, xepapeds xepapei. Judge ye. 
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Discussing the main contention of Mr. Cornford’s Thucyd- 
ides Mythistoricus, Mr. Lamb says that 


a theory which shows Thukydides subject to a strong mythic obses- 
sion is directly and specially damaging to the study of his art, when, 
scorning the plain traces left on his style by the sophistic movement, it 
flies up, on a few gusts of poetry blowing here and there, to a dizzy 
height of tragic design. (Page 65.) 


Leaving the malignant reader to match this flight by some of 
my flutterings in Brief Mention, I proceed to take up some of 
the points made by Mr. Lams, and if I should shew that I am 
more deeply interested in Thukydides than I am in Mr. Lams, 
and more deeply interested in myself than in either, Mr. LAMB 
would only have to endure what many of us have had to suffer 
at the hands of British reviewers, who are prone to use the 
books sent in for review as so many excuses for airing their 
own notions. 


A study of the high-flown paragraph which I have quoted 
from Mr. Lams will reveal the fact that he is not overborne 
by the brilliant pupil of the brilliant Verrall. Why should he 
be overborne? There is nothing absolutely new about the 
thesis of Thucydides Mythistoricus. It is not yesterday for 
the first time that the history of Thukydides was called a 
tragedy. It could hardly be otherwise, for the story he has to 
tell, even in the flatfooted narrative of a Diodoros, is a tragic 
drama, and Mr. Cornford only goes a step farther, a long step 
farther, it is true, when he maintains that Thukydides’ story of 
the Great War is as real, but only as real, as an Aeschylean 
drama. The facts are as plastic in the historian’s hands as is the 
myth of Oidipus in the hands of the three great dramatists, and 
how plastic the myth of Oidipus is has recently been set forth 
by Carl Robert (A. J. P. XXXVI 338 foll.). Mr. Cornford’s 
impeachment of Thukydides, for it amounts to an impeachment, 
is only the latest of the many assaults that have been made upon 
the good faith of the historian, and every one who has conducted 
classes in Thukydides will have bitter memories of Miiller- 
Striibing, that expatriated German scholar, who fancied that a 
residence in England had made him an authority in practical 
politics ; and the readers of the JouRNAL may remember how I 
drew after Bauer the curious curve described by the German 
scholar, and shewed how Thukydides sank in Miiller-Striibing’s 
opinion as Miiller-Striibing rose in his own, until when Miiller- 
Striibing left the world, he left Thukydides in the low estate of 
a professor (A. J. P. VIII 117). 

Whether Mr. Cornford has improved the position of Thu- 
kydides by making him a tragic poet is a matter of opinion. 
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Professors with their foregone conclusions are in their way 
tragic poets, nay, according to some, they are the makers of 
the tragedy through which we are passing. The names of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke are as familiar as those of the heroes 
who are carrying out their doctrines. 


Against the doctrine of the historical school represented by 
Mr. Cornford (A. J. P. XXVIII 356), the doctrine that sim- 
plifies history by making money the primum mobile, Mr. LAMB 
protests, just as I have protested against what Hilaire Belloc 
has called “The puerile inversion which makes of history an 
economic phenomenon’. xpyuata, xpyuar’ avnp was a proverb 
before the days of Pindar, but évyp is not wéAu and the col- 
lective is something more than the individuals that compose it. 
I will not indulge in historical parallels, even parallels that lie 
very near. More than fifty years ago I wrote an editorial headed 
‘Historical Parallels a Nuisance’, and, as if to furnish an evi- 
dence of my thesis of 1864, I wrote a paper, in 1897, entitled ‘A 
Southerner in the Peloponnesian War’, in which I referred to 
the economic interpretation of the Peloponnesian and of the 
Civil Wars (A. J. P. XXVIII 356). Of the present world-war 
one hears on every hand the cry, “This is a Commercial War!’ 
The statement faces me in my morning paper, as I write these 
lines, and a flaming advertisement sums it up in this not un- 
familiar way: ‘England, scenting danger to her own prosperity 
in the development of German science and inventive genius, 
sought by alliance with France and Russia to crowd Germany 
out of the markets of the world’. Here is simplification with a 
vengeance. Everything is with a vengeance nowadays. ‘Simple 
is the word of truth’, says the poet, but the simple is not always 
the true; for instance, juggle the different parties to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, read into the various speeches, now an indict- 
ment of English greed, now an indictment of German ambition, 
and you have your commercial theory. The zoAé€uoro yédupat 
are the trade-routes to the Euxine, to Egypt, to the Western 
Mediterranean. Thukydides is supposed to have failed to see, 
or to have ignored, this fundamental fact. It would be too great 
a stretch to suppose that he took it for granted. What of the 
racial elements? What of the Doric War, what of the grim 
remark of the historian (7, 57) as to the fortune that made 
Dorians fight under the Ionian banner of the violet-crowned 
city, and the other way, like Slav in the Teuton army, Teuton 
in the Slav army? What of the antagonistic ideals? Speed the 
idea on a winged word and it becomes as potent as Thukydides’ 
great god Paralogos. Think of Kultur. But can anyone think 
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of anything else but Kultur? There are those of us who remem- 
ber when the bare formula ‘State rights’ proved to be an army 
with banners. 


But Mr. Lams is only incidentally concerned with Mr. 
Cornford’s main contention. The chief object of his book is a 
vindication, or, if you choose, the appreciation of Thukydides 
as a stylist. The subtitle is 4 Study of Prose-form in Thucyd- 
ides, a subject which has formed the staple of my seminary 
work in Greek Historiography, once every Olympiad, for many 
years. Much of the work was conducted on syntactical lines, 
and Thukydides’ syntax, or as some would say, lack of syntax, 
proved a useful organon in studying the stylistic stratification 
of the great work, and in quickening the appreciation of 
Thukydides’ power of personation, a power denied to him by 
Dionysios. So it was said that Henry Irving was always Henry 
Irving, no matter what part he played. A prince among actors 
he was for all that ; and he who studies the speeches of Thukyd- 
ides in groups will find that the particular is not lost in the 
general. But this is not the place to discuss zsthetic syntax. 
It is perhaps the place to say something about the gnomon, 
which Mr. Lamb has employed in the Study of Prose-form in 
Thucydides, and which he has set up in his chapter on Intona- 
tion, a chapter that deals with the history of prose rhythm. 


Now the subject of prose rhythm has assumed such vast 
proportions that a special bureau will have to be organized for 
rhythmical statistics, to which all cases are to be referred. 
Everybody that knows a long from a short—it is not everybody 
—can achieve a doctoral dissertation on the strength of regis- 
tering the clausulae in this and that author, this or that part 
of an author. It is a long story, this story of rhythm, which 
it is not necessary to pursue. I do not underrate it. The dili- 
gence of men like Zander commands my unfeigned astonish- 
ment (A. J. P. XXXII 116), and I recognize in the study an 
instrument of precision like statistical syntax, in which I may 
claim to have been one of the pioneers. Who can fail to 
recognize something organic in Bornecque’s exhibition of 
the difference in rhythm between the different sets of 
Cicero’s letters? Nor would I detract an iota from the fame 
that Zielinski has won in this field as in others (A. J. P. 
XXV 453-63), and I have no patience with his German critic, 
who calls that rare genius ‘einen ziemlich begabten Tages- 
schriftsteller’. Mr. Clark is heartily welcome to the renown he 
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has gained in the application of rhythmical tests to the text of 
Cicero. Yet as an ancient of days, I sympathize with that 
charming scholar, Mr. Tyrrell, who declined to do all his work 
over again at the bidding of the rhythmizers. There has been 
no lack of rash generalization in this field as in others. The 
taboo of — vy — — has been lifted, just as in the metrical field 
the bifid trimeter is no longer damned but ‘motived’. Just as 
fifty years ago the fashion was started of introducing into 
school grammars the certain results of comparative philology— 
woefully uncertain as some of them proved to be—so we are to 
have a modicum, perhaps more than a modicum, of rhythmic 
incorporated in our textbooks for beginners. Not satisfied with 
the field of Latin and Greek, the cursus is to have its free 
course and be glorified in English literature and English com- 
position. One of Mr. Lams’s sympathetic reviewers urges him 
to translate Thukydides in Thukydidean rhythm. Now here is 
something that has for me a vital interest. For an eminent 
scholar, whose business it is to prepare orations in Latin, con- 
fided to me that he was greatly perturbed by all these canons, 
until he found that by the favor of the Graces his practice had 
unconsciously squared with the theory. Now if the rhythmical 
laws of Latin and Greek hold good in English composition, we 
have a wonderful proof of Indo-European sympathy, and a 
fresh argument for reproducing antique metres in our modern 
tongue. But as a matter of practice the testing of the sentence 
by the ear, and the actual testing of the rhythm by reading 
aloud, are so common that one marvels, as one reads in Faguet, 
that Flaubert makes a virtue of it. 


Une phrase est viable quand elle correspond a toutes les nécessités 
de la respiration. Je sais qu’elle est bonne lorsqu’ elle peut étre lue tout 
haut ... Les phrases mal écrites ne résistent pas a cette épreuve; elles 
oppressent la poitrine, génent les battements du coeur, et se trouvent 
ainsi en dehors des conditions de la vie. 


And Faguet adds: 


Et ceci est une des remarques les plus profondes que !’on ait faites sur 
lorganisme du style. 


Profound the remark may be, but it goes back to Dionysios 
of Halicarnassus and doubtless far beyond, and the practice I 
learned by watching my father and listening to him as he was 
working at his editorials. 


As that acute scholar, Professor Humphreys, put to the test 
the theory of the relation of accent to quantity in Greek verse, 
by applying it to his translation of the famous soliloquy of 
Addison’s Cato into Greek trimeters (Tr. A. P. Ass., 1876, 
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p. 145), so I have taken the liberty of applying the principles 
of the clausula to one of my most carefully written perform- 
ances. I will not go into details, but I have found, as a German 
scholar found some time ago (A. J. P. XXXII 116), that the 
Cretic, as the basic foot, by the help of prelude and postlude, 
complies with the conditions of the dying fall (Cic. Or. 64, 218), 
which charms the ear so much in the closing words of the im- 
mortal eighteenth of Demosthenes, owrnpiav aogad7. For the 
beginner at all events the classical passage of Cicero will suffice 
—the fanfare of the First Paeon at the beginning and the 
cadence of the Fourth Paeon in the Cretic form at the close. 
It is to my mind an image of life—like that other image: 


On partira vent arriére, 
On reviendra en louvoyant (— v —). 


In English balladry, in English hymnody, as in the Horatian 
Odes, there is no more familiar cadence than the Cretic clausula. 
Porson’s Law of the Final Cretic is the law of the edoxjpws 
meoeiv, Which Comedy can afford to flout. Bid the boy watch 
his quantities and his ear will be attuned to rhythm in time— 
but he must not neglect his frisky genders, his erratic forms, and 
his normal syntax—and he must beware of the AMERICAN 
JourRNAL oF PHILOLoGy, in which he will find recorded from 
time to time the sins of those who occupy the chief seats in the 


synagogue. 
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Heinze (Rich.) Virgils epische Technik. 3. Aufl. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1915. (x, 502 S.) 12.; geb, in Leinw. 14. 

Hoernes (M.) Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa von 
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Aufl. Wien, A. Schroll & Co., IQI5. (xiv, 661 S. m. 1330 Abbildgn.) 
20; geb. in Leinw. 24. 
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S. m. 24 Taf. 33,525 cm. Strassburg, K. J. Truebner, 1915. 20. 

Preisigke (Frdr.) Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. 
5. Heft. (1. Bd. viii u. S. 513-668.) Strassburg, K. J. Truebner, 1915, 
12.50. 
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Zeit. (x, 186S.) Goettingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1915. geb.7. 

Publications of the Princeton University archaeological expeditions 
to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909. Section A. Southern Syria. Section 
B. Northern Syria. Division II. Ancient architecture in Syria. By 
Howard Crosby Butler. Division III. Greek and Latin Inscriptions 
in Syria. Section A. Part 5. Hautan Plain and Djebel Hautan, By 
Enno Littmann, Dav. Magie, Jr., and Duane Reed Stuart. (iii, u. S. 

297-363 u. iii, u. S. 271-358 m. Abbildgn. u. Tafeln.) Division III. 
Grek and Latin Inscriptions. Section A. Nabataean inscriptions. 
Section B. Syriac inscriptions. Section C. Safaitic inscriptions. 
Section D. Arabic inscriptions. 31,5 X25,5cm. Leiden, Buchh. u. 
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menta, in papyris reperta exceptis Menandreis, ed. Otto Schroeder. 
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Woermann (Karl). Geschichte der Kunst aller Zeiten u. Voelker. 
1. Bd. Die Kunst der Urzeit. Die alte Kunst Aegyptens, Westasiens 
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bendr. u. 71 Taf. in Tonatzg. u. Holzschn. Leipzig, Bibliograph. In- 
Stitut, 1915. (xvi, 558 S.) geb. in Leinw. 14. 
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Acocella (Tito). Dell’ epistola pseudo-ovidiana Consolatio ad Liviam 
) eee studio critico comparato. Napoli, 1915. 108 pp. In 8°, 
2 le 

Annuario della R. Scuola Archeolog. di Atene e delle Missioni Ita- 
liane in Oriente. Vol. I. With 8 plates and 241 ill. Bergamo, 1914. 
In 4°, bd., 38.75 L 

Codicum casinensium manuscriptorum catalogus cura et studio 
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Galbiatius (Joh.) De fontibus M. Tullii Ciceronis librorum qui 
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Lanzani (Carolina). Mario e Silla: storia della democrazia romana 
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manna, con appendice. Firenze, 1915. 151 pp. In 8°, 4L. 
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Anatolia meridionale, etc.) Milano, 1915. Fig. col. 440, with 17 plates. 
In 4°, 50 L. 

Niccolini (Giov.) La confederazione achea. Gavia, 1914. xii, 348 
pp. In 8°, 12 L. 

Pais (Ettore). Storia critica di Roma pee i primi cinque secoli. 
Vol. II. Roma, 1915. XV, 563 pp. In 8°, 


Papiri greco-egizi, pubbl. dalla r. accad. ‘dei a Vol. III (Papiri 
fiorentini: documenti e testi letterari dell’ eta romana e bizantina, per 
cura ah Girolamo Vitelli) con 5 facsimili. Milano, 1915. 202 pp. In 
4°, 35 

Paulus Diaconus. Historia Romana a cura di Amedeo Crivellucci. 
Roma, 1915. 305 pp. 15 facsimili. In 8°, 16 L. 

Pinza (Giov.) Materiali per la Etnologia antica toscana-laziale, 
T. I (Colleg. Archeolog. artist. e numismat. dei Palazzi Apostolici. 
Vol. VII). Milano, 1915. xxxi, 492 pp. Fig., with 72 plates, bd. 
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Platone. Dialoghi, Vol, V: Il Clitofonte e La Repubblica, trad. da C. 
O. Zuretti. Bari, 1915. VIII, 359 pp. In 8°, 7.50 L, 
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Gius. Modugno. Bari, 1914. 191 pp. In 8°. 

S. Ephraem Syri opera. Textum satheepie, graecum, latinum ad 
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Sylvius Joseph Mercati. Tomus I, fasc. 1. (Sermones in Abraham et 
Isaac, etc.) Romae, —— pontificii Instit. bibl. 1915. xiiii, 231 
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Scripta anccdota Rie Editio altera emendata. (Bibl. iuri- 
dica medii aevi edidit Augustus Gaudentius: scripta anecdota glossa- 
torum, Vol. I). Bomnoniae, 1914. 555 pp. In 4°, 100 L 

Solari (Arturo). Topografia storica dell’ Etruria. Appendice: 
bibliografia archeologica storica. Pisa,1915. XVI,198pp. In8°,10L. 
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IQI5. Xviiii, 195, 42 pp. In 8°, Io 
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American Journal of Archaeology. Second Series. Vol. XIX. No. 
4. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1915. . 

Ammiani Marcellini Rerum Gestarum Libri qui supersunt. Recen- 
suit rhythmiceque distinxit Carolus U. Clark. Adiuvantibus Ludovico 
Traube et Guilelmo Heraeo. Vol. II. Pars I. (Libri XX VI-XXXI1.) 
Berolini, apud Weidmannos, MDCCCCXV. 

Anderson (A. R.) Ibsen and the Classic World. Reprint. The 
Classical Journal. Vol. XI. No. 2. January, 1916. 


Arkiv f6r Nordisk Filologi. XXXII, N. F. XXVII, 2. Lund, torts. 


Art and Archaeology. Vol. III. No.1. Published monthly by the 
Archaeological Institute of America. Washington, The Octagon, 1916. 
Bibliografia (La) Virgiliana (1912-1913). R. Accademia Virgiliana di 
eeeerey Estratto dagli ‘Atti e Memorie’. N. S. Vol. VII, VIII, 


Bibliography (A Brief) of Books in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
relating to the Republic commonly called Latin America, with comments 
by Peter H. Goldsmith. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1915. 25 c. 


Biblioteca Filologica de !’Institut de la Llengua Catalana. III. “ Dic- 
cionari Aguilo” Materials Lexicografics aplegats per Marian Aguild i 
Fuster. Fascicle I-II. MCMXIV-XV. V. Textes Catalans avec leur 
Transcription Phonétique précédés d’un apercu sur les sons du Catalan 
J. Arteaga Pereira. Ordenats i publicats per Pere Barnils. VI. Es- 
tudis Romanics (Llengua i Literatura) 1. Barcelona, Jnstitut de Es- 
tudis Catalane. MCMXVI. 


Bryce (Viscount). Religion as a Factor in the History of Empires. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Roman Studies. Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies, 19 Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. 

Bulleti de Dialectologia Catalana. Publicat per les oficines del Dic- 
cionari General de la Llengua Catalana. Abril-Des. 1913; Gener-Juny, 
Juliol-Des. 19t4 5 Gener-Juny 1915. Barcelona, Institut de Estudis 
Catalans, MCMXV. 

Carlyle. Selections from Sartor Resartus. The French Revolution. 
Past and Present. Ed. by S. B. Hemingway and Charles Seymour. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. 

Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library. Man- 
chester Vol. II. Documents of the Ptolemaic and Roman Periods. 
Nos. 62-456. Ed. by J. de M. Johnson, Victor Martin and A. S. Hurd, 
with twenty-three plates. Manchester, The University Press, 1915. 
21s. 

Classical Philology. General Index I-X (1906-1915). Chicago, The 
University Press. 

Cook (A. =.) The Historical Background of Chaucer’s Knight. 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. 
20, pp. 161-240. February, 1916. 

Day (W. M.) The Latin Prefix Pro- in French. (Harvard Diss.) 
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Studies in Philology. Vol. XII. No. 4. October, 15. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina, 1915. 

Deutsch (Monroe E.) The Plot to murder Caesar on the Bridge. 
Univ. of Cal. Publications in Classical Philology. Vol. 2. No. 14. 
January 28, 1916. 

Eastern and Western Review. December, 1915. January, I916. 
Boston, @ 20 ¢. 

Goldsmith (Peter H.) A Brief Bibliography of Books in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese, relating to the Republic, commonly called 
Latin America, with comments. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
IQI5. 25. 

Harris (J. Rendel). The Origin of the Cult of Apollo. A lecture. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. January- 
March 1916. 

Heredity. A Monthly Journal. Organ of the American Genetic 
Association. Vol. V. No. 12. Washington, D.C. December, 1914. 

Hollingsworth (J. E.) Antithesis in the Attic Orators from Anti- 
phon tolsaeus. (Chicago Ph. D. Diss.) Menasha, Wis., George Banta 
Publishing Co., 1915. 

Journal of English and German Philology. October, 1915. Vol. 
XIV. No.4. University of Illinois. Urbana, III. 

Lofstedt (Einar). Tertullian’s Apologeticum, textkritisch unter- 
sucht. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift N. F. afd. I. Bd. II. No. 6, 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz. 

Merrill (Elmer Truesdell). On the Date of Cicero Fam. XI, 1. 
Reprinted from Classical Philology. Vol. xX. No. 3. July, 1915. 

Cicero and Bithynicus. Reprinted from Classical Philology, 
Vol. X. No. 4. Oct. 1915. 

Merrill (William A.) Criticism of the Text of Lucretius. Part I, 
Books I-III. University of California Publications in Classical Phil- 
ology. Vol. 3. No.1. Pp. 1-45. Berkeley, Cal., January, 27, 1916. 

Marsh (Frank Burr). Some Phases of the Problem of Provincial 
Administration under the Roman Republic. Reprint. Annual Report. 
Am. Hist. Ass. I, 111-125. Washington, 1915. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca Philologica Batava. Nova Series. Vol. 
XLIII, Pars IV; XLIV, Pars I. Lugduni-Batavorum, £. J. Brill. 
Lipsiae, Harrassowitz, 1915. 

Morley (S.G.) An Introduction to the Study of the Maya Hiero- 
glyphics. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Bulletin 57. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum Geschichte u. deutsche 
Literatur u. fiir Padagogik. Hersg. von Johannes Ilberg u. Paul 
Cauer. Achtzehnter Jahrg. 1915. XXXV. u. XXXVI. Band. 9-10 
Heft. Leipzig, B. G. Tuebner. 12 Nov. 1915. 

Neuphilologische Mitteilungen. No. 718. Helsingfors, 1915. 

Oldfather (W. P.) The Varus Episode. Classical Journal. Vol. 
XI. No. 4. January, 1916. 

Inscriptions from Locris. A. J. of Archaeology. Second 
Series. Vol. XIX. (1915). No. 3. 

Oxford English Dictionary. Ed. by Sir James A. H. Murray and 
others. Vol. IX. SI—TH. By C. I. Onions. Oxford, At the Claren- 
don Press. New York, Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d. 60. 

Persson,(Alex W.) Zur Textgeschichte Xenophons. Lunds Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift. N. F. Afd. I, Bd. 10, No. 2. Lund, Gleerup. 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz. 
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Proceedings of the National Academy of Science. Vol. I. No. 12. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkens Co. December, 1915, 

Proceedings of the Princeton ony Archaeological Expedition 
to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909. Division II. Ancient Architecture in 
Syria by Howard Crosby Butler. Division III. Greek and Latin In- 
scriptions in Syria. By Enno Littmann, David Marie, Jr., and D. R. 
Stuart. Section A. Southern Syria. Part 5. Haurén Plain and 
Djebd Hauran. Leyden, Late E. J. Brill, 1915. 

Radin (Max). The Jews among the Greeks and Romans. Phila- 
delphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1915. 

Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias. Vol. XXI. Num. 3. 
Noviembre de 1915. 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. Hrsg. v. Aug. Brinkmann. 
N. F. LXX, 4. Frankfurt a. M., J. D. Sauerlainder, 1915. 

Rasy . ee The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- 

European Races in Special Reference to the Origin of Greek Tragedy 
with an Appendix on the Origin of Greek Comedy. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press; New York, G. P. Putnam’s, 1916. $4.50. 

Romans dou Lis. By F. C. Ostrauder. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 W. 27th st., 1915. 

Rostagni (Augusto). Poeti Alessandrini. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 
1916. Lire 5. 

Sandys (Sir John Edwin). Scholars, Antiquaries and Bibliog- 
raphers. oe from The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture. Vol. XII, 1915. 

School and Society. Ed. by J. M. Cattell. Vol. VI. No. 49. De- 
cember, 4. 1915, 10 Cc. 

Smith (C. Alphonso). Ballads Surviving in the United States. Re- 
printed from January Musical Quarterly. London and New York, 
C. Schirmer, 1916. 

Smyth (Herbert Weir). A Greek Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. New York, American Book Co., 1916. 

Sumerian Tablets from Umma in the John Rylands cw. Man- 
chester. Ed. by C. L. Reddo. With a Foreword by C. W. Johns. 
With ten plates. Manchester, 1915. 5s. 

Tale of the Armament of Igor a. pb. 1185. A Russian Historical 
Epic. Ed. and trans. by Leonard A. Magnus. Oxford, University 
Press, 1915. 6s. 

Weston (A. H.) Latin Satirical Writing subsequent to Juvenal. 
Yale Thesis. Lancaster, Pa., New Era Printing Co., 1915. 
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